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Editorial Comments 


ESCHATOLOGY 


T IS OFTEN said that the present generation of Christians is better able 
to understand and appreciate the early Church’s vivid sense of living in ‘the 
last times’ than its predecessors, whose lives were spent in more placid and 
stable surroundings. Those who interpreted the Christian hope in terms of a 
vague belief in the inevitability of human progress, or who thought of the fulfil- 
ment of God’s purposes for man in terms of a steady growth of the individual 
into a state of union with God, could scarcely enter into the mind of the first 
Christians, whose outlook upon life in this world was dominated by the thought 
that a catastrophic end of the present age was on the point of happening. Men 
who looked forward to an indefinite prospect of human history, and who treated 
the expectation of ‘the end of the world’ as no more than an aberration of 
religious eccentrics, could have little sympathy with the conviction that ‘we 
shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye, at the last trump’. To the present age, however, so it is said, it has once 
again become possible to see life in the perspective of eschatology. Once again, 
the possibility of an imminent ‘end of the world’ controls our thinking. We look 
forward to our own lives and to further progress in scientific discovery and 
technical achievement; but we add the saving clause ‘if the world is not first 
blown to pieces’. There might really be an ‘end of the world’, and the Christian 
preacher is apt to seize upon the fear of the H-bomb as a convenient substitute 
for the terror of hell, and to frighten his hearers into repentance with the idea of 
mass destruction, much in the same way in which his medieval predecessors 
sought to use the picture of judgement, damnation, and the flaming pit. 
In fact, however, this is to misunderstand both the nature and the relevance 
| of Christian eschatology. Eschatology is not a mood into which the Church falls 
from time to time and which it shakes off when there is little sign of acute crisis 
in ordinary human affairs. It is essential to the Hebraic religion of God’s 
covenant with His people. The faith of the Old Testament, and the transforma- 
tion of that faith in the Christian dispensation, rest upon the conviction that 
God has acted in judgement and mercy to make known His election of a people 
for His service and to bring them into communion with Himself. He has mightily 
overruled the course of history in order to redeem His people, and He has made 
His covenant with them. Religious belief and practice are centred upon the 
gracious promises of God to man and the response of obedience which His 
{ spontaneous love evokes. The covenant relationship itself necessarily implies a 
% future hope, for the divine promises look towards a fulfilment. 
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God’s salvation of His people is, in a sense, proleptic. He makes them 
His own; He proclaims Himself to be their God; He calls them to be a holy 
people, consecrated to Himself. Yet the Old Covenant was never perfectly 
realized, owing both to the incapacity of God’s people to apprehend the full 
revelation of its implications or to understand fully the character of the God 
who has chosen them, and also, above all, to their sin and disobedience. The 
prophetic vision of a new covenant therefore transposes the concept of a covenant 
relationship between God and His people into terms of a future hope. It 









will be in ‘the last days’ that the gracious election of God will meet with its due | 


response, and, when the presence of God’s Spirit has quickened men’s hearts 
and minds, they will truly come to know the Lord. 

God’s initial choice of His people, His mighty acts in rescuing and vindicating 
them, and His present claim upon their faith and obedience are seen as the 
pledge of the future fulfilment of His promises to them. They point forward 
to the days, or, in the more usual language of the prophets, to ‘that day’, when 
the covenant which He established with them long ago will be perfectly realized 
in all its rich implications. The memory of the Exodus, enshrined in the Passover 
rite, becomes the assurance of future deliverance and the final establishment in its 
completeness of God’s reign over His elect. 

The apocalyptic writers see the vision of this fulfilment in terms of catastrophe. 
The present order will be violently and spectacularly overthrown. There will 
be a new heaven and earth, or, at the least, a radical transformation of the present 
world. The tribulations of God’s people in the birth-pangs of the new age are 
mirrored in cosmic upheavals and disasters. The inauguration of God’s kingdom 
involves judgement, and the destruction of His human and demonic enemies. 
The visions of the apocalyptists begin to portray an ‘end of the world’. Yet the 
‘end of the world’ is not the real theme of biblical eschatology. In itself, the 
idea of cosmic catastrophe and the recreation of heaven and earth is relatively 
unimportant, for such a notion could be perfectly well entertained without any 
significant religious implications. The destruction of the physical universe 
might mean no more than the periodical conflagration imagined by the Stoics 
or the dissolution of the habitable world that would result from unrestrained 
nuclear warfare. This is not what the apocalyptic writings are trying to tell us. 
They are not concerned primarily with an ‘end of the world’ as such. Physical 
dissolution and re-creation are significant only as signs or expressions of the 
change which must come about when the sovereignty of God is fully manifested 
and exercised. Not only does man’s condition become radically different when 
the new covenant is made effective for him; the rest of creation must necessarily 
be affected and reflect the new relationship between man and the Creator. 

If the attention of the apocalyptic literature is directed primarily not towards 
the ‘end of the world’, but rather to the establishment of the new covenant and 
the fulfilment of the promises made by God to His people, it is also true to say 
that, from the point of view of the New Testament, the central theme of apoc- 
alyptic is the vision of the Son of Man seen by Daniel. When the days of fulfil- 
ment come and the enemies of God have been overthrown, the throne of God 
will be established, and the ideal figure of the true man, the restored Adam who 
sums up and represents the faithful people of God, will be exalted to glory and 
given dominion over God’s world. To Him will be committed the judgement of 
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the world which is the necessary counterpart of the effective setting up of God’s 
kingdom. This vision is of central importance in the thought of the New 
Testament because Christians believed that it had been translated into historic 
fact by Jesus. He was the true Son of Man. In Him God’s faithful people had 
been represented ; indeed, He was the solitary figure who, in the decisive moment 
when the divine sovereignty encountered the kingdom of the devil, was alone 
the elect Israel. From the side of God, Jesus brought to men the hoped-for 
establishment of the Kingdom of God. In His words and deeds, in parable and 
‘sign’, the Kingdom of the ‘last days’ was declared to be already present, operat- 
ing here and now by anticipation. From the side of man, Jesus is the ‘Amen’. 
He represents the true Israel in its acceptance of the rule of God and its joyful 
obedience. In Him the inward knowledge of God, foretold as the characteristic 
mark of the future new covenant, is present in the fullest measure. Man’s future 
condition is perfectly realized in Him; for He is the new Adam who receives, as 
man, the glory which belongs to Him of right, and to whom is committed 
dominion over the whole creation. 'To Him is given the exercise of the divine 
judgement which the inauguration of God’s Kingdom inevitably implies. In 
Him the eschatological hope of the fulfilment of the covenant promises is realized 
within the conditions of the present order. 

Through His victory over God’s enemies, including the ‘last enemy’, in His 
death and resurrection, His people can be incorporated into Him to share in the 
life of the ‘last days’. The Son of Man in the vision of Daniel was an individual 
figure who stood for and represented the community of the saints. Christ was an 
individual who pioneered the way for the people whom He represented, the 
reconstituted Israel, the people of the saints, who were to become, through their 
response of faith, the people of the new covenant inaugurated by His death and 
resurrection. In Him the Church is constituted to be the Son of Man, the saints 
of the Most High. His Spirit is the sign and the guarantee that they are members 
of His Body, living, within the present order, the life in the Spirit, the life of the 
new covenant, which, according to the ancient hope, was to come into being in 
the ‘last days’. The eschatological hope is fulfilled by anticipation. The last 
days have dawned; yet Christ’s disciples were taught to pray still for the 
coming of God’s Kingdom. In Him, as the Elect of God, all men are potentially 
members of the covenant people of the new age. In Him they are corporately the 
Son of Man who is the saints of God, the agents of His dominion and judgement. 
In Him they live as sons of God, possessed by His Spirit. Yet all this is known 
by faith, not by sight. The decisive saving events of Christ’s death and resurrec- 
tion are in the past; they have actually happened, and the new covenant has 
been inaugurated. The Christian society, however, still waits for the full 
realization of the covenant relationship towards God through Christ: it lives in 
the intermediate period between the act of redemption and its full realization. 
It lives by hope, even though the ancient hope has been transformed by the 
revelation in history, within the present order, of the character of the hoped-for 
end. 

The Christian gospel, like the Old Testament from the covenant with 
Abraham onwards, makes no sense if the saving acts of God are considered apart 
from the eschatological hope to which they point. The Christian Gospel is 
concerned with the new relationship between man and God which is ‘in Christ’. 
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If He is the true Adam, the Son of Man who represents mankind, all men are 
intended to become incorporated into Him. His dominion over creation must be 
unmistakably revealed, and with that revelation there must necessarily be a 
revelation of the judgement of God and His mercy. There must come that 
manifestation of Christ’s active presence as Lord and Redeemer which the New 
Testament calls His Parousia. It is not, as we are often reminded by modern 
theologians, His ‘Second Coming’, as though this were dissociated in some way 
from His ‘First Advent’ and His continuing presence through the Spirit in the 
Church. It is rather the manifestation to the world, in decisive and unmistak- 
able clarity, of His dominion and Lordship in judgement and mercy. It is the 
manifestation of the Christ in whom the life of His people is now partially, and 
in a hidden manner, already centred. His Parousia must therefore be the com- 
pletion of the summing up of all things in Him. If the central truth about the 
life of the Church and the Christian individual is that it is ‘in Christ’, the 
Parousia is the full realization of the state of being ‘in Christ’. It is the summing 
up of all men in Him as the representative Adam, the head of the restored 
humanity. 

Within the present order the individual, and the Church collectively, stand 
on the border of the kingdoms of Christ and of the devil. The operation of the 
Spirit, who is the Spirit of Christ, is the assurance and guarantee of incorpora- 
tion into Christ by grace; and the Spirit is recognized by the ‘fruit of the Spirit’, 
of which the supreme manifestation is love. In so far as man is in Christ, the 
eschatological hope is anticipated; the end, that is, the summing up of all things 


in Christ, is brought into the present and experienced here and now, though | 


only partially and incompletely. The believer, as a member of Christ’s body, 
is already accepted by God, unacceptable as he is in himself. He has received 
the Spirit of adoption, and knows himself to be a son of God. But in himself he 
is a sinner, alienated from God by his own self-centredness. He is at once a son 
of God and a sinner. He is justified, but he is a justified sinner. He is clothed 
with Christ’s righteousness, but he has not wholly put on Christ. He is only 
in the process of becoming conformed to Christ, and it is not until he is wholly 
Christ’s that he can become completely adapted to the new life which is life in 
the Spirit. Only then will his whole personality be a ‘spiritual’ personality, in 
the sense of being completely open to, and controlled by, the Spirit of God. 

If, within the present dispensation, the individual is simul justus et peccator, 
awaiting the manifestation of Christ’s universal Lordship to become wholly 
at one with Him, the same is true of human society and of the Church itself. 
The Church is collectively justified in Christ, set in a right relationship to God 
in Him, holy in Christ, one in Christ, catholic and apostolic in Christ; but its 
union with Christ is partial and incomplete. Its faith is imperfect, it is a sinful 
body in itself, and, like the individual, though it is potentially transferred ‘in 
Christ’ from being in the flesh to being in the Spirit, it is still actually both fleshly, 
that is, orientated towards its own self-interest and self-conceit, and spiritual in 
so far as it is already in Christ by grace and faith. 

If the Parousia means the consummation of the process of the ‘summing up’ 
of all things in Christ, the perfection of the relationship, based on grace and 
faith, by which believers are united to Him in His Body, it involves the manifes- 
tation to the world of the true nature and character of Christ’s people. The 
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revelation will be of Christ and His saints, for in Him the Church will be mani- 

fested as His servant-people and His witness. The manifestation of the full 
meaning of His Lordship involves judgement, or rather it is itself the judgement 
and hence, as in Daniel’s vision, the people of God who are to be manifested in 
Him are an agent of His judgement. 

The revelation of God’s people, too, as St Paul reminds us, must involve a 
transformation of the lower creation. Since we cannot adequately understand or 
measure the extent of our own alienation from God through disobedience, we 
cannot estimate the degree to which human opposition to the Creator has reacted 
upon the rest of creation and spoilt the world as a whole. Perhaps we are better 
placed, in this age, than our ancestors to appreciate what St Paul meant when he 
spoke of the lower creation waiting for the manifestation of the sons of God in the 
hope that when men are revealed at the Parousia as being ‘in Christ’ it will be 
delivered from frustration and servitude into liberty. We have, at any rate, seen 
more clearly than earlier generations the destruction wrought by man upon the 
world of nature; and we have before us the possibility that such destruction 
might not stop until the world has been turned into a radioactive desert. 

By the ‘end of the world’, then, if we wish to use the phrase, we mean the 
end of the process of the reconciliation of the world to God. In Christ God has 
reconciled the world to Himself; through the mission of the Holy Spirit in 
the Christian community that reconciliation is being made known to the whole 
world for which it is intended. ‘The saving work of God in Christ is to be made 
known universally, until mankind is fully conformed to the likeness of the Son 
of Man, the new covenant inaugurated through tl.2 work of Christ is accepted by 
all whom God has chosen in Christ to be His people—that is, by all men—and 
all things are ‘summed up’ in Christ. 

Christ is the end of the world. He is its end in two senses, corresponding to the 
two meanings of the word ‘end’ discussed by Dr Barclay in his article, and 
corresponding also to the two senses which the term ‘world’ commonly bears in 
the New Testament. In so far as the sinful world, dominated by man in his 
state of disobedience and enmity against the Creator, is reconciled to God 
through Christ, He is its end in the sense that in Him it is done away. It is 
judged and condemned: not, as we may believe, to mere destruction, but rather 
brought to realize its own self-condemnation, which is one aspect of its re- 
conciliation to God and its restoration in accordance with the Creator’s purpose. 
For man, this end is the judgement and condemnation of the ‘old man’, the 
destruction of the entire ‘body of sin’. In so far as the world is reconciled to 
God in Christ, it finds in Him its end in the sense that He is its goal, its com- 
pletion and perfection. In the present dispensation the end, in this double sense, 
is partially and dimly apprehended. The Christian and the Church are in Christ 
and in the flesh. They stand in both camps. The end still lies ahead as the object 
of hope. When the reconciling work of God is universally made known and 
accepted, when Christ is fully manifested in judgement and reconciliation, the 
end will have come to be known by ‘sight’. Christian eschatology, then, is not 
concerned with the imagery of the apocalyptists, however closely that may seem 
to portray the ‘end of the world’ which the possibility of nuclear war holds before 
the eyes of our generation. It is rather concerned with the essential stuff of the 
Christian Gospel. It is the attempt to express the hope by which we live and 
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which gives meaning to the Church’s mission, to the preaching of the Word, 
to the Sacraments in which the end is brought into the present time and anti- 
cipated by faith, and to the Christian life of the individual believer. It is by 
virtue of its understanding of the end as Christ, and of the apprehension of the 
end as the state of being ‘in Christ’, that Christianity is distinguished from those 
systems of thought which hold to a millenarianism that leaves out Christ 
(such as Marxism), which lose their grasp of the future hope and treat the 
present order as though it were already identical with God’s coming Kingdom 
(such as all perversions of religion, Christian and otherwise, which set up human 
institutions, ecclesiastical or secular, in the place of Christ), which dissolve the 
future hope into ‘spiritual’ philosophy (such as Gnosticism, ancient and 
modern), or which transmute the hope which rests on faith in Christ and His 
saving work of reconciliation into a confidence in the efforts of man himself to 
bring about the end of this world and the emergence of a better order (such as 
secularist humanism in its many forms). G. W. H. Lampe 


APOCALYPTIC IDEAS OF JUDAISM 
CONTEMPORARY WITH OUR LORD 


T. F. Glasson 


GREAT CHANGE came over Jewish eschatology in the two centuries 

before Christ. The old idea of an undifferentiated Sheol prevails through 
a good deal of the Old Testament. But belief in this dismal realm, to which all 
men good and bad alike went after death, with no hope of release, gave place to 
new views of a blessed immortality and of resurrection. In the New Testament 
the new conceptions are found to be dominant, apart from the conservative 
line taken by the Sadducees. The doctrine of resurrection also broke up or 
modified the older Messianic schemes, if we may use the word Messianic as 
including all conceptions of the final victory of God and righteousness on earth, 
whether associated with a personal Messiah or not. 

It is here that certain Jewish works outside the Bible are of great importance. 
Not only parts of the Apocrypha, but a class of writings known as Pseudepi- 
grapha help us to bridge the gap between the Old Testament and the New. The 
Rabbinic sources should also be taken into account as we try to understand 
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Jewish teaching on these questions at the time of our Lord. A knowledge of this 
background is obviously essential for an understanding of the New Testament; 
in interpreting the words of Jesus we must ask, ‘What did these terms convey to 
those who originally heard them?’ This is not necessarily the same as what they 
conveyed to the early Fathers or to later theologians. For instance, J. Jeremias 
points out that the oldest Rabbinic mention of Gehenna speaks of its purgatorial 
character for a certain class, and he suggests that this aspect may be reflected 
in various passages of the New Testament (Kittel’s Theologisches Worterbuch, 
1.656). 

The most serviceable collection of the Pseudepigrapha is the second volume 
of R. H. Charles’s famous edition, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament (1913). Here we can find such writings as Jubilees, Enoch, 2 Baruch, 
etc., which are so helpful in understanding the milieu in which Christianity arose, 
since they come from the period 200 B.c. to a.p. 100. Of course, much has 
happened in the half-century since this edition appeared. One of the most 
important developments has been the discovery of scrolls and fragments in the 
Dead Sea caves in the Qumran region. Among these are many manuscripts of 
the non-canonical literature and also completely new works. It is clear that the 
Qumranites (who were, as is now fairly generally admitted, Essenes) had a special 
interest in apocalyptic literature.2 We are now in a better position to ‘place’ 
various writings which were formerly hard to fit into the old picture: the 
Damascus Document (or Zadokite Work),* found fifty years ago at Cairo, is now 
seen to belong to the Essene movement; and indeed several manuscripts of this 
work have turned up at Qumran. It will take many years to publish and assess 
the tens of thousands of fragments discovered and the result will be a much more 
dependable account of Jewish eschatology. 

We will look first at the question of the future life. As already mentioned, 
it is only in the second century B.c. that we find in Judaism a clear indication of 
divisions in Sheol. The important passage is Enoch 22 (from the oldest section, 
6-36), where different fates are assigned to the wicked and the righteous, ‘the 
bright spring of water’ being for the latter only. This section of Enoch also 
refers to the resurrection, though it is mentioned only in an incidental way. In 
fact apart from 20, (‘Remiel . . . whom God hath set over those who rise’) 
the only reference to the subject is 22,, where it is said of one class of sinners, 
‘nor shall they be raised from thence’. 'This does not give us a great deal to 
work with, and we can only assume that the other class of sinners mentioned 
will be raised for judgement, while the righteous (either all of them or the 
martyrs) will be raised to a more glorious life. P. Grelot in a recent article in the 
first number of the Revue de Qumran‘ has maintained that the resurrection 
envisaged in this and some other parts of Enoch is not a bodily one at all. A 
bodily resurrection is clearly indicated in Isaiah 26,,: “Thy dead shall live, my 
dead bodies shall arise’ ;5 cf. Daniel 12,. Later apocalypses have more to say on 
this subject. 2 Baruch 49-51 declares that both the good and the evil will rise 
again with their previous appearance: 


For the earth shall then assuredly restore the dead... . 
It shall make no change in their form, 
But as it has received, so shall it restore them. (Charles’s trans.) 
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Later they will be changed, the bad for the worse and the righteous for the 
better. So in the Talmud: “They shall rise with their defects and then be 
healed’ (Sanhedrin 915). 2 Esdras 7,, speaks of the transformation of the right- 
eous, ‘how their face is destined to shine as the sun’. 

If the resurrection lies in the future, what happens immediately after death? 
In Enoch 22, as we have seen, both the righteous and the wicked descend to the 
underworld, to various divisions there. A later section of Enoch (91-104) 
agrees with this; the souls of the righteous go down to Sheol (102;, ,,), but not 
to the painful retribution which awaits the wicked there (103;).6 This view 
persisted into the first century A.D., and is even represented in the third century.’ 
In 2 Esdras the righteous wait in habitations (promptuaria), while ‘the wicked 
wander about henceforth in torture’ (7,9). 

Meanwhile, in the Dispersion the view had emerged that immediately after 
death the righteous entered into the presence of God. Thus we have the great 
words of the Wisdom of Solomon about the souls of the righteous being in the 
hand of God (3,). Similarly, 4 Maccabees says that ‘Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
died not but they live unto God’ (7,,). Both these works may be dated somewhere 
around the beginning of the Christian era. It seems that in Pharisaic circles this 
view did not obtain so early a foothold; and the earliest Rabbinic evidence for it 
is from the latter part of the first century A.D. (so Billerbeck, IV.1,131; but see 
Kittel, V.766). The inconsistency in Josephus’s evidence on this matter may 
reflect a genuine indecision in Pharisaic circles (see Antiquities, 18.i.3 and Fewish 
War, 2.viii.14, as against Jewish War, 3.viii.5). 

Josephus also refers to the Essenes who regarded their souls as immortal, 
‘having been enclosed in their bodies as in a prison-house . . . but when once 
they are liberated from the bonds of the flesh they rejoice as though freed from a 
long bondage, and rise upwards’ (Jewish War, 2.viii.11). The Essenes of 
Qumran may have referred to a similar conviction in one of their hymns: 


from the Sheol of Abaddon 
thou hast brought me up to an eternal height, 
and I walk in an unsearchable plain. (Hymn 6; M. Burrows’s trans.) 


The exact meaning of this is not clear, but A. Dupont-Sommer claims that the 
‘height’ refers to the heavenly abode of the just (Dead Sea Scrolls, p. 72). 
Whether the Essenes believed in a bodily resurrection is still being debated. ® 

Where a resurrection is included, bringing to an end the ‘intermediate state’, 
the blessed life of eternity is envisaged as upon the renewed earth. This is the 
case even when the waiting time is located in a heavenly Paradise. The thought 
is that the hidden Paradise is at length manifested in a new earth, coming down, 
as it were, out of heaven from God. 

As for the final fate of the wicked, there is no consistent teaching. Some 
passages support eternal punishment, others annihilation. In some, only the 
worst classes of sinners are left in Gehenna, while the rest are liberated; thus for 
some of the unrighteous, if not for all, Gehenna is a temporary experience. A 
saying from the Mishnah may be mentioned: “The judgement of the unrighteous 
in Gehenna shall endure twelve months’ (Eduyoth 2,9); this is attributed to 
Akiba, martyred in the a.p. 135 revolt. 

This is an appropriate point at which we may turn to Messianic conceptions. 
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Eschatology embraces both the fate of souls after death and the events of the 
end-time; and although these two inevitably run into one another, it is useful to 
consider them separately as far as possible. 

It is obvious from Charles’s volumes that there was no generally agreed 
pattern. The view which finally prevailed in Judaism was that there would be a 
temporary Messianic reign followed by the resurrection and the eternal kingdom 
in a transformed earth. The duration of Messiah’s reign was variously reckoned ; 
cf. Sanhedrin 99a in the Talmud. This idea of a temporary kingdom must have 
emerged at an early stage, since it is found in Enoch 91-104 and the Psalms of 
Solomon, both usually placed in the pre-Christian period. 

Although some of our sources do not mention a Messiah at all, concentrating 
on the kingdom rather than its sovereign, those which do include a personal 
ruler mostly speak of him in Old Testament terms as a human king. An excep- 
tion to this is found in one section of Enoch, the Similitudes of 37-71, where a 
transcendent figure (the Elect One or the Son of Man) is spoken of as accom- 
panying the Ancient of Days. It is important to recognize that this idea is 
unusual in Judaism. There has been no agreement concerning the date of the 
Similitudes, and a number of authorities have favoured a time later than the 
ministry of Jesus. (Our Lord’s use of the term ‘Son of Man’ can be accounted 
for otherwise.) It is a striking fact that although other parts of Enoch have 
come to light at Qumran, not a trace of the Similitudes has been found there. 
As the area was abandoned by the Essene community in A.D. 68, it is not sur- 
prising that the apocalypses of 2 Baruch and 2 Esdras are missing, since these 
have usually been placed about the end of the first century A.D. Even if the 
Similitudes had been found at Qumran, this would not prove a pre-Christian 
date, since theoretically a work written in the middle of the first century might 
have found a place there. But the fact remains that in spite of the abundance of 

non-canonical material at Qumran no trace of this section has turned up;® 
and those who have questioned the pre-Christian dating are not altogether 
surprised.19 F, M. Cross writes: 


Students of the apocalyptic will immediately note that the Qumran apocalyptic 
systematically fails to present materials containing allusions to the figure of the ‘Son 
of Man’ or to a Messianism strongly influenced by elements associated with the 
‘Heavenly Man’... .14 


The Qumranites did not, of course, agree with all the works they had in their 
library. In their own distinctive teaching we find two Messiahs, a royal and a 
priestly. This probably betrays the influence of the closing chapters of Ezekiel 
(cf. also Zech 4). One of the key passages is in the Rule of the Community: 
‘until a prophet comes and the Messiahs of Aaron and Israel’ (9,,; see also the 
Testimonia from Cave 4). The Order of the Congregation (1QSa) makes it 
clear that the priestly Messiah from Aaron takes precedence over the royal 
Messiah from Israel.?* 

The question of a prophet-Messiah cannot be embarked upon here, nor the 
special problems connected with the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. But 
all this shows the great variety of Messianic and eschatological beliefs in the 
period with which we are concerned. It is impossible to systematize, leaving no 
loose ends. 
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The doctrine of the Last Judgement has not held such a prominent place in 
Jewish as in Christian thought, and pictures of a last assize are hard to come by 
in spite of the impressive list of references sometimes given (e.g. Billerbeck, 
IV.1,199ff). Often the judgement is one of nations, and at times it is probably a 
judgement of the sword (i.e. an eschatological war inflicting a decisive defeat 
upon Israel’s enemies) depicted in forensic terms.1* The judgement in 
2 Esdras 6, however, appears to be a great assize. 

It is at this point that cosmic and personal eschatologies combine; and we 
come again to the eternal state upon a transformed earth.14 The hidden 
Paradise was the same as the primeval Garden of Eden, and was expected 
virtually to return to its original setting. Thus the end would be like the 
beginning.!> It should be made plain that when a temporary Messianic king- 
dom was envisaged, it belonged to the present age with the resurrection at its 
close; the World to Come strictly begins with the resurrection, not with ‘the 
days of the Messiah’; and though there was some laxity in the use of terms (as 
J. Klausner has shown)"* the ideas were usually kept distinct. 


1 J. W. Doeve protests against the practice of giving disproportionate attention to the pseud- 
epigrapha to the virtual exclusion of Rabbinics (¥ewish Hermeneutics in the Synoptic Gospels and 
Acts, pp.35ff). At the same time it must not be thought that the apocalyptic and Rabbinic 
writings represent differing schools of belief, as W. D. Davies pointed out in his article on 
Apocalyptic and Pharisaism, in the Expository Times, lix.233ff. I may refer to my article in 
London Quarterly and Holborn Review, April 1952, ‘Apocalyptic—Some Current Delusions’. 

2 See H. H. Rowley, Fewish Apocalyptic and the Dead Sea Scrolls (1957). 

19 — 11.785ff. See H. H. Rowley, The Zadokite Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
52) 

4 Pp.113ff.: ‘L’eschatologie des Esséniens et le livre d’Hénoch.’ 

5 On the date of this passage see W. Rudolph, Jesaja 24-27, pp.48f, 58, 63f. 

6 For these chapters Charles should be supplemented by eC. Bonner, The Last Chapters of 

Enoch in Greek (1937). 

? See Billerbeck, IV.1,028f. 

8 See M. Black in The Background of the New Testament and Its Eschatology 
(Davies and Daube), pp.172ff., and M. Burrows, More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls, pp.344ff. 

® See Revue Biblique, 63 (1956), p.60; M. Burrows, More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
(1958), p.180; J. T. Milik, Ten Years of Discovery in the Wilderness of Fudaea (1959): “The 
absence of fragments from the second part, the Similitudes, is to be noted: it can scarcely be the 
work of chance’ (p.33); F. M. Cross, The Ancient Library of Qumran (1958): ‘. . . the silence of 
Qumran in this instance is most impressive, and seems a good indication that this part at least 
of the Enoch cycle is post-Essene in date’ (p.150). 

10 See my Second Advent (1945), Chapter 5, “The Date of the Similitudes’, pp.57ff. 

11 Op. cit., p.150. 

12 See K. G. Kuhn, ‘Die beiden Messias Aarons und Israels’ in New Testament Studies, 
1.168ff. English translation with revisions in K. Stendahl’s symposium The Scrolls and the New 
Testament, pp.54ff. 

13 So N. Messel, Die Einheitlichkeit der jtidischen Eschatologie, p pp.180ff. 


14 For the way in which, in Christian thought, the ‘Greek’ view of a heaven beyond the stars 


finally replaced the Jewish view of an eternal state upon a renewed earth, see my book, His 
Appearing and His Kingdom, pp.184ff. 

15 Cf. N. A. Dahl in The Background of the New Testament and Its Eschatology (Davies and 
Daube), pp.422ff. J. Jeremias in his article on Paradise in Kittel, V.763ff., shows the identity 
of the primeval Paradise, the hidden Paradise of souls, and the final Paradise. 

16 The Messianic Idea in Israel, pp.408ff. 
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ESCHATOLOGY IN THE GOSPELS 


W. David Stacey 


HE KEY TO THE eschatology of Jesus has been sought for generations 

and the search has not slackened, but rather increased in this one. The 
importance of the problem cannot be evaded. If history has a beginning and a 
middle, it also has an end, and the doctrines of Creation and Incarnation must be 
matched by a coherent account of the Last Things. Moreover, as Schweitzer’s 
The Quest of the Historical Fesus makes clear, eschatology cannot be separated 
from Christology and ethics. Doubts on one score cause confusion on the other. 
It must be confessed, however, that the evidence of the Gospels is incomplete 
and inconsistent and open to widely divergent interpretations. Weshall consider 
four points of view, none without difficulties. Plainly this is not a time for 
finality. 

First comes the theory of ‘consistent eschatology’ worked out by Albert 
Schweitzer in The Quest of the Historical Jesus (1906; E.T., 1910), and supported 
recently by Martin Werner (Die Entstehung des Christlichen Dogmas, 1941). 
Schweitzer rejected the common notion that biblical scholarship could create a 
life of Jesus, true to the facts and significant for modern thought. Forswearing 
this double aim, he boldly sought the Jesus of history, using Matthew and Mark, 
more or less as they stand, as his authorities. The Jesus who emerged was ‘to our 
time a stranger and an enigma’. 

Schweitzer commended Johannes Weiss for arguing that the Kingdom of 
God in the Gospels must be regarded as either wholly eschatological or wholly 
non-eschatological. Schweitzer himself accepted the former alternative, 
vigorously condemned compromise, and re-wrote the ministry of Jesus wholly 
in eschatological terms. The atmosphere of the times was ‘saturated with 
eschatology’. If Jesus had spoken purely in spiritual terms, He would have been 
incomprehensible to His own generation. Jesus was an apocalyptic figure, 
preaching the speedy advent of the Kingdom. The seed parables of Mark 4 
emphasized the miracle that inevitably followed the sowing. For Schweitzer the 
sowing was the movement of repentance evoked by His preaching (and that of 
John); the miraculous harvest was the coming of the Kingdom itself. This 
remarkable interpretation is to some extent explained by Schweitzer’s exegesis 
of Matthew 11,,: this saying ‘has nothing to do with the entering of individuals 
into the Kingdom; it simply asserts that, since the coming of the Baptist, a 
certain number of persons are engaged in forcing on and compelling the coming of 
the Kingdom. ... The host of penitents . . . is wringing it from God’ (The 
Quest, 355f). Jesus, therefore, said Schweitzer, leaping ahead of the evidence, 
expected the Kingdom at harvest-time. The disciples were sent out in Matthew 
10 with the urgent message that the Kingdom was about to come. Matthew 10 
is taken as a historical discourse and the difficulty of v. 23 disappears. For 
Schweitzer the ethical teaching, figured so largely in many lives of Jesus, was 
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an ‘interim ethic’, a practical means devised by Jesus to prepare for the 
Kingdom. 

The expectation of Jesus was, however, disappointed. The Kingdom stayed 
and the disciples returned. Jesus, re-thinking His position, turned as always to 
Jewish apocalyptic and concluded that the pre-Messianic tribulation must be 
fulfilled before the Messianic Kingdom could dawn. He therefore turned 
towards Jerusalem, there to die to bring the Kingdom in. Throughout the 
ministry the Messiahship of Jesus had been a secret, first of Jesus alone, then of 
the Twelve. In the Holy City Judas betrayed it to the High Priest, and Jesus 
was condemned. 

Schweitzer’s work has been read far and wide, but it has proved rather im- 
pressive than convincing. It is not difficult to criticize. Weiss’s alternative was a 
false one. Some aspects of the ministry of Jesus are not eschatological, and 
Schweitzer errs in claiming that Jesus lived only in ‘dogmatic history’—that is 


to say, He lived only to bring the apocalyptic Kingdom. Moreover, there is an { 


over-simplification in the assumption, strongly contested, that references to a 
present Kingdom can be rejected or ignored. Schweitzer’s highly original 
sketch of the ministry is interesting only in detail. Few would accept the exegesis 
of Matthew 11,, on which it rests, and even fewer be satisfied with the picture 
of Jesus as a misguided dogmatist grimly trying to force God’s hand. The thesis 
does scant justice to the ethical teaching of Jesus, which may explain the slight 


modification in this particular in the Preface to the Third Edition of The Quest | 


published in 1954. It is noteworthy that, despite the Herculean labours of 
Synoptic scholars over half a century, there is no revision of the text. 

More familiar to English readers is the work of Professor C. H. Dodd and the 
notion of ‘realized eschatology’. As long ago as 1910 von Dobschiitz suggested 
that some of the outward and future realities of Jewish eschatology had been 
transmuted into inward and present ones in the life of Jesus (The Eschatology 
of the Gospels). Professor Dodd in The Parables of the Kingdom (1935) and The 
Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments (1936) worked out a consistent account 
of Jesus’ eschatology on similar lines. 

Professor Dodd pointed out that the word translated ‘kingdom’ in the New 
Testament represented an Aramaic original malkuth. The word was an abstract 
noun denoting ‘kingly rule’ or ‘sovereignty’ and not the more objective aspects 
of kingdoms. Consequently, temporal and territorial notions of the Kingdom 
of God were erroneous. The phrase properly referred to ‘any activity of God in 
which He is revealed as King’. In Judaism the Kingdom was partly present in 
that the Jews accepted God’s reign, and partly future in that God had not yet 
acted catastrophically to declare His reign finally and incontestably. ‘The 
Incarnation meant that God had acted to declare Himself. The sovereign power 
of God had come into effective operation. The new factor was not the obedience 
of men, but the fact that God, taking the initiative, had sent His Son. Con- 
sequently ‘the ‘‘eschatological” Kingdom of God is proclaimed as a present 
fact, which men must recognize, whether by their actions they accept or reject 
it’ (The Parables of the Kingdom, p.44). The miracles of Jesus were signs that the 
Kingdom was present in the power hitherto associated with the eschatological 
event. This meant that evil had suffered a decisive reverse, that judgement was 
present and inescapable, that eternal life could be realized already in experience. 
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Dodd recognized that not all the eschatological words of Jesus could be 
explained in this way. Some were genuine prophecies based upon historical 
insight rather than apocalyptic dogma (Mk 13,4; Mt 23,,). Many of these 
passages were given eschatological significance only by early Christian editors. 
Some were simply vivid sayings not to be taken literally (Mt 12,,:). Some that 
appeared to prophesy the Parousia referred in fact to the resurrection and exalta- 
tion of Christ (Mk 14,,). It was a mistake, therefore, to imagine that history was 
moving onwards either to Utopia or to a catastrophic dénouement. The essential 
realities were the present Kingdom, the present judgement, the present salva- 
tion. The purpose of preaching must be to reconstitute in the experience of 
individuals the hour of decision which Jesus brought. 

Full tribute must be paid to Professor Dodd’s achievement. He has been 
widely read and widely believed. For many, however, this cannot stand as the 
last word. The tension between present and future in the teaching of Jesus 
remains. All questions are not solved even when it is recognized that the writ 
of the eternal Kingdom now runs in history. What of the Christian hope— 
not personal hope, for that has been made clear, but racial hope, the hope 
of the cosmos, the hope that all things will be gathered up in Christ at last? 
Christian hope has three aspects—hope of the renewal of the present life in 
Christ, hope of a new life to be grasped at death, and hope of the final victory 
of God over all that opposes Him. The notion of ‘realized eschatology’ 
deals adequately with the first two, but is wanting when it comes to the 
third. 

The last two views can both be called futurist in the sense that they look to the 
future for the consummation of the Kingdom, but there is a radical difference 
between them. The first stems from Ritschl, who stressed both the ethical 
aspect of the Kingdom and its progressive nature. He offered the famous 
definition, ‘the organization of humanity through action inspired by love’, on 
which later, and less religious thinkers based doctrines of social and political 
Utopias. Ritschl was followed by Colani, who contended that the Kingdom was 
spiritual and universal and would come by natural development, not by apoca- 
lyptic catastrophe. Jesus expected to win men by the influence of His sufferings. 
The Cross thus completed His work and there was no room for the thought of a 
Second Advent. Colani dispensed with the eschatological discourses in the 
Gospels on the grounds that, not even in a mythological way, could they throw 
light on such a Kingdom. 

More recently Dr T. F. Glasson has examined this question thoroughly in The 
Second Advent (1945). His views have largely been endorsed by Dr J. A. T. 
Robinson in Jesus and His Coming (1957). Dr Glasson considered the eschato- 
logical sayings of Jesus carefully in the light of synoptic criticism, concluding, 
in many cases, that the traditional interpretation was unsound. For example, 
the Markan reply to Caiaphas (14,.), “Ye shall see the Son of Man. . .’, with its 
strong eschatological colouring, he interpreted in the light of Mt 26,, and Lk 
22¢9, where phrases are added to produce the rendering, ‘From now ye shall 
see. ..’. The phraseology of the rest of the sentence was derived from Dan 
713, where the ‘one like unto a son of man’ received his kingdom. This passage 
therefore contained no reference to a Second Advent. Jesus was telling Caiaphas 
that in the moment of suffering and death He was entering into His Kingdom. 
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History has vindicated this claim by showing that the Cross was not a defeat but 
an exaltation and a triumph. 

Dr Glasson eventually reached the conclusion, largely shared by C. H. Dodd, 
that, of the sayings in the Gospels usually regarded as eschatological, many had 
been re-drafted and given eschatological colouring by the primitive Church, 
some were examples of prophetic insight, and some were misinterpreted. (‘The 
parables of the Talents and the Ten Virgins referred to the first not the second 
coming of Christ.) 

When the decks had thus been cleared, the Kingdom emerged as a present, 
universal and moral reality (as opposed to the future, national and political 
Kingdom of the Jews), present ‘germinally’ in Christ, proclaimed in power from 
the Cross, and completed in the world-wide triumph of the Gospel. The 
consummation of the Kingdom, towards which humanity was groping, would 
only come when God’s will was done on earth, as in heaven. To those who 
argued that man was making little progress, Dr Glasson replied that history had 
hardly begun. We are still in the days of the early Church! 

To many the chief difficulty of Dr Glasson’s conclusions is that he has given 
an entirely new complexion to the teaching of Jesus. The Bible does not 
mean what it appears to mean but nearly the opposite. This objection is based 
on the dogmatic presupposition that the message of the Bible must be reasonably 
clear. Some will argue that we have no a priori right to assume this, others that 
this is the axiom on which biblical scholarship rests. There is a second, more 
general, difficulty. Jesus preached to people who had no modern understanding 
of the abstract and the spiritual. The Jews thought practically, historically, 
eschatologically. Jesus was born among them, spoke their language and used 
their imagery. It is difficult to deny this and to assume that His disciples 
reissued His sayings in a form more amenable to the age, especially when we 
remember that, in so doing, they would, on this hypothesis, be contradicting their 
Lord. A third difficulty is raised by Schweitzer in his new Preface. The 
elimination of eschatology from the Gospels is not a simple, precise operation, 
since the eschatology of Jesus is bound up with His Messiahship. Plainly the 
non-eschatological thesis can carry us so far that we may wish to doubt its 
premises. Finally, the future references of the thesis will be disputed. All that 
has been said above about the Christian hope applies here. History is a cosmic 
drama of which God is the beginning and the end. The progressive view fails to 
represent the Consummation as the Last Word, the final, absolute, sovereign 
act of the Lord of history. This is a stumbling-block to many. 

Futuristic in a different sense is the interpretation of Professor Oscar Cullmann 
in Christ and Time (1945; E.T., 1951). Futurist too in a sense that can very 


easily be misrepresented. Cullmann began, as did Emil Brunner in Eternal Hope | 


(1954), by clarifying the biblical notion of time. Time was regarded as redemp- 
tive history, a continuous process beginning before Creation and continuing into 
an infinite future. Salvation could not be understood apart from this linear 
conception of time. All events of past, present and future, including what are 
generally called eschatological events, were located within this line. All events 
in redemptive history, all points on the line, were related to one decisive, 
historical event. Judaism and Christianity differed, not in their conception of 
time, but in their idea of what the mid-point was. For the Jew it was the Parousia. 
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For the Christian it was the death and resurrection of Christ. The crucial 
battle had been won. There was no longer a future, an end that gave meaning to 
the present. There was a historic event in the middle of the line that gave 
meaning to past, present and future alike. The relevant question for the 
Christian, therefore, was not, ‘When will Messiah appear?’ nor ‘What will be the 
signs of His coming?’ but ‘What meaning has the future, now that He has ap- 
peared?’ Eschatology in the normal sense is, therefore, for Cullmann, ‘de- 
throned’. 

Because the decisive event had happened, men were living already in the last 
phase. The delay in the Parousia did not affect this fact. Jesus expected a delay, 
and the length of it was of no importance. The signs of the end—the preaching 
of the Gospel to all nations was one—were spread over the whole period between 
the Resurrection and the Parousia. Though not eschatological in the strict sense, 
the future still had significance in the working-out of the victory already attained. 
So far Christ alone was risen from the dead. Men continued to suffer death, 
not because Death reigned, but because Death still contended for lordship. The 
future would see the issue clarified and ‘the entire world of the flesh’ delivered 
finally from its power. 

Even this truncated summary will suggest some unsolved problems in this 
learned and important book. The difficulty of a linear conception of time on 
which eschatological events can be placed and yet which had a beginning and an 
end needs no elaboration. Many may feel too that Dr Cullmann, after dismissing 
Schweitzer for seeing only a future hope and Dodd for seeing only a present one, 
disappoints by failing to represent the grandeur of biblical eschatology, pro- 
gressing, as it does, from its crucial point in the resurrection of Christ to its 
majestic end when, all things subjected, God will be all in all. The notion 
of the present as the end-time weakens Christian expectation, and to some 
extent destroys the tension Dr Cullmann himself recognizes between the 
present and the future. In this regard, surely the unexpected duration of the 
interval between Resurrection and Parousia requires a fuller explanation. Be 
that as it may, this book succeeds brilliantly in representing the pattern of 
redemptive history and the momentous and universal significance of the Cross. 

A clear-cut and consistent picture is the last thing to be sought in the Gospels, 
and a neat and precise interpretation is likely to be least worthy of belief. The 
Kingdom of God is an eternal sovereignty, a present fact, and a future hope. It 
is at once personal and communal. It is in history and beyond it. It embraces 
man and the cosmos. No single book can hope to do more than expound one or 
two aspects, yet no conception that fails to give prominence to all can be finally 
satisfactory. This paradox is not an admission of failure, but a confession of faith. 












THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST AND 
THE FUTURE LIFE 


William Strawson 


HE PURPOSE of this article is to discuss two aspects of the Christian 
belief about the future which seem to stand in a relation of tension to 
each other. These two beliefs are expressed in the Nicene Creed as follows: 


And He shall come again with glory to judge both the quick and the dead, whose 
kingdom shall have no end. 
And I look for the Resurrection of the dead, And the Life of the world to come. 


It is perhaps fortunate that these two clauses are separated by the statements 
about the Holy Spirit and the Holy Catholic Church, for otherwise the apparent 
contradiction between them would create many extra problems for ordinary 
believers. It must be admitted that there is a great amount of confusion in the 
minds of many Christians as to what they are supposed to believe about the 
future. On the one hand, there is this belief that in the future there will be a 
Second Coming of the Lord, which will be a time of judgement of the living and 
the dead, and the beginning of the eternal rule of Christ. With this it is natural 
to associate the end of the world, and it is easy to become involved in endless 
speculation as to when these things will be. It has to be admitted that these 
ideas mean very little to the majority of ordinary Christians, who are well 
content, and probably well advised, to leave them to the powerful imagination of 
those sects which specialize in predicting the date of the end of the world. 

The other belief is much more in tune with modern man’s desires, for it 
speaks of his own future destiny in terms which, even if they are somewhat 
outmoded in thought, nevertheless assure him of his own future life. Because 
we are naturally interested in our own destiny, we tend to emphasize this part 
of the faith, and more or less ignore that part which speaks of the end of the 
world, a fact which seems only of the remotest interest to us. Yet both beliefs 
are part of the Christian faith, which says something about the future of the 
world as well as the future of the individual. Our faith does not assume that 
these present conditions of existence go on for ever, and it includes in its view 
of the future the belief that the setting and the circumstances of the personal 
future life are the end of this world order, and the final triumph of Christ. The 
question is whether these two ideas can be held together, or whether it is 
necessary to drop one or the other if we are to have a consistent view of the 
future. If it were necessary to drop one part of this belief, it is certain that the 
vast majority would retain belief in the resurrection and the life of the world to 
come, in preference to the idea of the Second Coming, and in fact this is what a 
lot of Christians have already done. In order to decide whether this is a tenable 
position, we must go to the New Testament for evidence of the relation between 
these two views, and if possible, of the interaction of these views, which may 
be found in the early Church. 
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That the New Testament teaches that there is a certainty of personal future 
life can be taken for granted. It may be that we are not agreed concerning the 
details presented to us, but of the fact of the life hereafter, there can be no doubt 
at all. But what of the Second Coming? This idea is very widespread in the 
New Testament, so much so that some scholars have regarded it as one of the 
dominant conceptions of the early Church. Some have suggested that because of 
this belief in an imminent Second Coming we have in the New Testament no 
developed ethic of the Christian life, nor any clear conception of the nature of the 
Church. If the first Christians were obsessed with the idea that before very long 
the Lord would descend from heaven and take them to Himself they can hardly 
be expected to have given much thought to the continuation of the Christian 
community, nor to formulating rules of Christian conduct which would apply in 
the future. Quite simply, they did not believe there was going to be a future! 
As with many other theories of New Testament interpretation, this view has 
9 been carried to unwarranted extremes, and conclusions have been drawn from it 
which the facts do not justify. There is an ethical teaching in the New Testa- 
ment, and there is quite definite teaching about the nature of the Christian 
community even if this teaching cannot be made the basis of any authoritarian 
order of Church and ministry. But the idea of the Second Coming is neverthe- 
less found in almost every part of the New Testament. It appears in the 
1Gospels, especially in Matthew 24; and if the references to the coming of the 
Son of Man are also to be taken in this sense, in other parts of the Synoptic 
tradition. If with the particular term mapovaia we take also émddvea and 
anoxaAviis, we find the idea of the Second Coming present in every part of the 
New Testament except Galatians, Ephesians, Philemon, and the Second and 
Third Letters of John. Even in these books it can be argued that apart from 
Ephesians, the absence of the Advent Hope is fortuitous (see J. A. T. Robinson, 
jesus and His Coming, pp.16f). 

The question of the origin of the belief in our Lord’s Second Coming has been 
discussed by T. F. Glasson in The Second Advent, and more recently by Robinson 
in the work just quoted. The conclusion of both scholars is that the hope of a 
Second Coming separate from the first did not originate in the teaching of Jesus. 
tis a result of an apocalyptic tendency in the early Church, which interpreted 
ome of the sayings of Jesus in the direction of promises that He would return 
again. Other scholars, such as T. W. Manson and William Neil, argue that the 

idespread incidence of the idea of the Second Coming cannot be explained 
apart from the supposition that Jesus Himself expected to return in glory. While 
he arguments of Glasson and Robinson are very impressive, especially when 
hey examine the details of the Gospel narratives, it is questionable if this theory 
hat the idea of the Second Coming arose in the early (? pre-Pauline) Church, 
s capable of carrying the weight that is placed upon it. Although the question 
bf the origin of the idea of the Second Coming is not our primary concern here, 
here is one aspect of this question which is relevant to our particular subject. If 
he idea of the Second Coming did not originate in the teaching of Jesus, it may 
be that we ought without further ado to drop the idea from contemporary 
hristian thought, and concentrate on the belief in personal future life. This 
would be to admit that the early Church was wrong in its view of the matter, 
nd this solution must be attractive to those who find the whole idea so difficult 
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to assimilate to the other parts of Christian doctrine. However, this drastic 
solution is not suggested by either Glasson or Robinson, who both assert that the 
idea of the future consummation of the Rule of God is present in the New 
Testament, and can be found in the teaching of our Lord. Robinson uses the 
term ‘inaugurated eschatology’, which is an improvement on the familiar 
‘realized eschatology’, for it suggests that while the main emphasis falls on the 
present fact of the rule of God in the ministry of Jesus, there is still a future 
aspect to be considered. Thus even if we accept the main conclusions of Glasson 
and Robinson, we must still consider how this future notion fits in with the 
conviction of the whole New Testament, that in Christ a believer inherits eternal 
life. Even if we consider that the two ideas are not incompatible, we can still 
wonder what effect they have on each other, as they lie side by side in the earliest 
Christian tradition. 

It is obvious that our study of these two ideas will be greatly forwarded if we 
can investigate a passage in which both ideas are expressed. Such a passage is in 
fact to be found in 1 Thessalonians 4,,-;,. Before we look at this in some detail, 
it will be helpful to remember some facts about the Advent Hope in the Thessa- 
lonian correspondence. It is well known that in these letters St Paul most 
fully expounds the idea of the Second Coming; and it is generally accepted that 
these letters, written about A.D. 50, are probably the earliest writings of the New 
Testament to appear in their present form. These two facts have led many to 
suppose that the idea of the Second Coming belongs mainly to the early stage of 
the thought of Paul, and that further reflection by the Apostle led to a con- 
siderable modifying of these views. This is a point to which we must return later. 

One view of the Second Coming which certainly cannot be supported from 
these letters is that where this idea is present, there is no interest in the ordinary 
life and responsibilities of the Christian. If, as William Neil writes, these letters 


appear on the surface to be ‘a mixture of rather ordinary sentiments and very } 


obscure apocalypticism’, we need to notice with the same author that beneath 
the surface there are valuable insights for living the Christian life in the twentieth 
century. This would be very remarkable if the original contained little or nothing 
of practical interest in the first century! But if we look briefly at the topics 
touched on in the letters, we find abundant material about the practical business 
of Christian living. The Apostles are thankful for evident signs of the effect of 

the Gospel on their readers—they remember their work of faith and labour of 
love and steadfastness of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ (1,); they rejoice that 

the Gospel came to them in power and in the Holy Spirit and with full conviction 
(1,;); they record how it is widely known that they have turned to God from 
idols, to serve a living and true God, and even when waiting for His Son from 
heaven they evidence present deliverance from wrath, which is the work of the 
One who raised Jesus from the dead (1,.). Again, the Thessalonians are 
reminded that the Apostles did not avoid work when they came to them; this is 
an indication of the practical application of the Gospel, and a reminder to them 
that they should not become idle while they wait for the coming of Christ. 
They are to seek love and sanctification, to love one another more and more, 80 
that as they work for their own upkeep they may offend no one, but ratherg 








command the respect of outsiders (4,orr). It may well be argued that the Apostles 
had to commend these things just because there was a danger that the 
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Thessalonians might forget them, being obsessed with the imminence of the 
Second Coming. But this does not affect the argument that to the Apostle 
Paul in particular belief in the Second Coming was not an alternative for a 
present and effective Christian life. 

But was it an alternative for a belief in a personal future life? This is the 
question we are most concerned to discuss, and this question is brought into 
the open in 4,3-;,. Here we have a problem about the future life raised in the 
context of belief about the Second Coming. The problem tells us a good deal 
about the Thessalonian view of personal destiny, and the reply of Paul tells us a 
good deal about the relation in his thought between the Second Coming and the 
personal future life. 

The problem with which the Thessalonians were concerned was regarding the 
position of those who had died before the Second Coming had taken place. 
Would they be at a disadvantage compared with those who were alive at the 
great day? As Neil writes, ‘it seems an odd matter to be anxious about, but 
apparently it wasvery real’ (Commentary on Thessalonians, p.99). There seems to 
have been in Jewish thought the notion that it would be a peculiar blessing to be 
alive at the Day of God (Dan 12,,), possibly this is the explanation of the idea 
of being baptized for the dead (1 Cor 15,,)—some Christians hoped to ensure a 
place for their loved ones at the Parousia by being baptized for them after 
they had died. We notice that the concern of the Thessalonians was not whether 
their loved ones would live after death. We shall shortly return to the implied 
content of their belief in a future life, but for the moment we notice that their 
concern was lest those who had died would not be able to share in the glories of 
the Parousia. This clearly implies that the Parousia was expected to take place 
on this earth; it is the coming again of Christ to this world, with the attached 
idea that Christ would take up the living and the dead to a realm beyond this 
earth, where they would be with Him. 

But to return to this question of the nature of the future life which is in view. 
It certainly must seem ‘odd’ to us that this should be a problem at all, if they 
believed in a future life in any distinctive Christian sense. Surely they could 
see that to be with Christ, to be assured of their own resurrection because of the 
resurrection of Christ, all this answers their question before it is put. But was 
their belief in the future life assimilated to their Christian faith? The Christians 
of Thessalonica seem to have been either Jews or devout Greeks, which possibly 
means proselytes (Acts 17,, ,). They would almost certainly believe in a future 
life and their own resurrection, before they became Christians. That they might 
not have connected the resurrection of the Lord with belief in the future life is 
suggested by the fact that this connexion is not explicit in the early sermons of 
Acts. In those early Christian statements the connexion is made between the 
Resurrection and forgiveness of sins, but not with the hope of everlasting life. 
It is also to be noted that in the Thessalonian letters the connexion between 
resurrection and the future life is not emphasized. Some scholars see such a 
connexion in the phrase dia rod ’Inooé in 1 Thess 4,,, which G. Milligan 
paraphrases as ‘so also we believe that those who fell asleep through Jesus, and 
in consequence were raised by God through Him, will God bring with Him’. 
Similar explanations of this difficult phrase are suggested by Neil. Neil uses 
the conceptions which are part of Paul’s developed thought, but in the passage 
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in question these developed ideas are implicit rather than explicit, and in any 
case Paul passes over the significance of the believer’s new life in Christ, to give 
prominence to the place of the dead in the Parousia. As Neil writes, “The 
resurrection of the dead is taken for granted as a prelude to the Second Advent’. 
It is clear that whatever the Thessalonians believed about the future life needed 
development, and it may be that we see in this passage Paul’s own thought in 
the stage of development into the full Christian belief in the resurrection of the 
believer in dependence on Christ’s resurrection. Certainly, in this passage the 
emphasis is on the fact that God will ‘bring’ with Christ those who have died 
before the Parousia, rather than that Christians will ‘rise again’. 

This passage also gives us a full account of Paul’s ideas about the nature of 
the Second Coming. He describes how the Lord will descend from heaven 
with the sound of a trumpet, then the dead will rise, and after this those who are 
alive will be caught up with them to meet the Lord in the air. This description 
contains many typical apocalyptic expressions, which were not meant to be 
taken literally. But even allowing for this, it is noticeable that Paul’s conception is 
closely tied to this life. He argues that the dead must be raised in order that they 
may be in the right position to share in the Parousia. At this stage in his thought 
Paul seems to have expected the Parousia in his own lifetime, and it was only 
later that he seriously considered the possibility that he might not be alive at the 
Parousia. But however he viewed his own prospects, Paul’s thought necessarily 
implies that the Parousia is a ‘happening’—it is not at this stage just a symbolic 
expression for the victory of Christ. Yet even at this primitive stage Paul thinks 
of those who are involved in the Parousia being ‘with the Lord’. This is a 
conception that comes to have far greater significance in the Christian view of the 
future life, but here it is only the seed of an idea, which has still to grow to its 
full development. 

Thus we seem to have in this passage the early forms of the two ideas which 
are the subject of our discussion. What happened to these ideas in the develop- 
ment of Christianthought? We know that the Church had eventually to reconcile 
herself to the fact that the Parousia had not taken place as quickly as had been 
expected. It is clear too that the Church had to find a more reliable basis for 
belief in a future life than that taken over from Judaism. My suggestion is that 


these two ideas reacted on each other, to produce the main outlines of the . 


Christian hope for the future, which is both personal and worldwide. The effect 
of this reaction can be seen in the later thought of Paul, and in the Fourth Gospel. 
In 1 Corinthians 15 Paul expounds the Christian belief in the resurrection as it is 
based on the facts of the Gospel, which culminate in the resurrection and appear- 
ances of Christ. These are facts in the past, upon which the Christian faith is 
founded. ‘In fact, Christ has been raised from the dead’ (v. 20). Yet the past fact 
does not rule out the future fact—‘Christ the first-fruits, then at his coming 
(€v rH mapovoia adrod) those who belong to Christ’. The Parousia is not ignored, 
but it is now seen in the context of a real life in Christ, which is a consequence 
of faith which arises as a result of the resurrection. The coming of Christ is 
expounded in terms of His victory, His ‘destroying every rule and authority and 
power’ (v. 24). His reign of victory can only end when even death, the last 
enemy, is subjugated to Him. Later in the same chapter Paul returns to the 
concept of the Parousia, and meets the same problem that had troubled the 
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Thessalonians. But we notice a different emphasis. Now it seems as if those 
who have died are in the more favourable position, for they have put off the 
corruptible, earthly body, which is a necessary preliminary to putting on the 
incorruptible, spiritual body. It is those who are left who must be changed. 
And the keynote of the Parousia is victory: ‘Death is swallowed up in victory.’ 

In the Fourth Gospel the idea of a Parousia in the future, separate from the 
coming of Christ in the Incarnation, is not found at all. Instead, there is the 
Johannine emphasis on the victory of Christ, beginning with His death, and 
continuing in unbroken succession thereafter. Christ has come, and because of 
His coming the ruler of this world is cast out. This emphasis on the Parousia as 
a victory already begun can be said to be an extended comment on the words of 
Jesus at His trial: ‘From now on the Son of Man shall be seated at the right hand 
of the power of God’ (Lk 22,9). The idea of Parousia is transmuted into the idea 
of victory—a victory already begun, which has also definite future implications. 

It is noticeable that in this book which so wonderfully expresses the idea of 
the Parousia in terms of victory, the doctrine of the future life is also fully 
developed. In the teaching of the Fourth Gospel eternal life is dependent on 
faith in Christ, and is also closely related to the resurrection. This suggests 
that the doctrine of the future life is only fully developed when the idea of the 
Parousia is transmuted into the idea of a victory already begun, which continues 
into the future. Yet it would be wrong to say that the Parousia hope eventually 
became only a conviction of present and future victory. It also enshrined the 
conviction that the present life of the Church is lived in the interval between 
the first and second coming of Christ. This means that the Church lives by the 
truth which came to light in the Incarnation, which determines the nature of 
the present and future rule of God. It also means that the Church has a doctrine 
of the end of all things, which may indeed be far more significant than the 
) doctrine of the beginning of things. Perhaps we can safely leave to the astron- 
omers the question of how things began, and concentrate on the question of 
how they are going to end. The Christian faith says that the end can only be in 
accordance with the revelation of the love and purpose of God as we have seen 
it in Christ. No more than in the days of the early Church can we fill in the 
details of how this will happen. But the Christian knows the basis on which the 
purpose of creation will conclude, and this is enough. Thus we ought still to 
say, with proper meaning and conviction: ‘He shall come again with glory to 
judge both the quick and the dead, whose kingdom shall have no end.’ 

And equally the conviction about the future destiny of the individual is 
affected by reaction with the idea of the final consummation. If there is in the 
future an event which sums up history and signalizes the final victory of Christ, 
if the Church on earth lives between the first and second coming of Christ, this 
must also be true of the Church in heaven. Those who have died cannot 
share the complete inheritance of eternal life until the final victory of the One by 
whom they live now and will live in the future. This does not mean that those 
who die merely wait until the Final Consummation, in a state of suspended 
animation. This may have been the idea of Jews, but the Christian belief is 
hat those who have died ‘in Christ’ are now with Him, waiting for the final 
plory of His victory. They wait in hope of greater things yet to be, but they 
ait with Christ, sharing now real life beyond death. 

















ESCHATOLOGY AND HISTORY 
John Kent 


ODERN NEW TESTAMENT studies have emphasized how the faith 
of the early Church took for granted the Jewish belief that all human 
history was providentially directed towards a final crisis in which God revealed 
Himself once and for all as the absolute judge and redeemer of men. The 
Christians understood the coming of Christ as this decisive moment in history; 
they saw themselves as living in the Church as the Body of Christ in which they 
already enjoyed a foretaste of the life to come; the very name of the Eucharist 
reflects the way in which they were continually ‘giving thanks’ for what Christ 
had done. It was natural, therefore, to expect a speedy end to the visible his- 
torical process, which seemed to have become irrelevant to the divine purpose. 

The end, however, was delayed, and even within the New Testament period 
there was already a change of attitude. Dr C. H. Dodd, for example, distin- 
guishes the author of the Fourth Gospel from the author of the First Epistle of 
John in terms of their eschatological teaching. The author of the Epistle still 
holds to the view that the great day of judgement is not far off: ‘Children’, 
he says, ‘it is the last hour.’ The author of the Fourth Gospel, on the other hand, 
implies that the promised return of Christ has taken place in the Resurrection 
and in the coming of the Paraclete. And by the end of the second century, 
Tertullian, anxious to convince the Roman Emperor that Christianity was a 
good thing for the State, suggested that the prayers of the Christians themselves 
held back a final consummation which they viewed with dread, and did not 
really want to happen. 

Nevertheless, whenever eschatological ideas came back to the surface during 
and after the Middle Ages, they usually did so in the form of eager prophecies 
that the Last Judgement was at hand, that history, both secular and (by this 
time) ecclesiastical, was about to be wound up. Nor is it difficult to see why this 
should be so. In the periods when the life of the Church becomes nasty, brutish 
and all too long, the idea that the Christian community is the Body of Christ in 
which the forces of the New Age are already working seems far-fetched and 
ironical. The medieval Church was always a paradox; great spiritual ecstasy 
constantly confronted gross spiritual laxity; to keep the Church even legally 
holy meant (as the Puritans also discovered) a torrent of ecclesiastical litigation; 
and so again and again the medieval Christian was tempted by a violent revulsion ‘ 





dl 





against the state of the visible Body to pray for the coming of the end. When 
it was only an individual who felt like this it hardly mattered. But sometimes a 
mass of people was seized with a despair which was both spiritual and economic; 
they took the prophecy of an imminent Advent and tried to compel its fulfilment 
by force. The most famous example of this lies in Miinster, just outside the 
medieval period proper, in the Anabaptist kingdom of 1533. , 

What these waves of eschatological thinking all had in common was a definite 
prediction of the Second Coming. How far the failure of this kind of prophecy 
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was felt as a criticism of Christianity in the Middle Ages it is hard to say. But 

during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the European mind began slowly 
to put aside the Christian assumptions, and eschatology, defined in this way, was 
one of the casualties; the frequency of the predictions, and the unfailing regular- 
ity with which they were falsified, helped to throw the whole subject into dis- 
repute. It is true that the young Milton, in 1641, could speak of the Son of God 
as ‘shortly-expected’. It is also true that Isaac Newton spent much of his later 
life in writing about the Old Testament, but it is worth remembering that a 
recent historian has said of his Observations upon the Prophecies: ‘Essays in dry 
historical symbolism, they proceed on the assumption that the prophecies were 
written in a definite code of prophetical language. The key can be discovered 
without the aid of special divine light and used to decipher them like any coded 
message. They can be used only to interpret the past. Since Newton explicitly 
spurned the notion that the prophecies can enable men to foretell the future he 
did not use them to predict any millennium or utopia. By comparing the 
prophecies with recorded history . . . he merely sought to demonstrate God’s 
governance of the world through his plan for human society’ (Science and 
Religion in Seventeenth-century England, by R. S. Westfall, Yale, 1958). And 
although John Wesley closed his Notes on the New Testament with a large excerpt 
from Bengel’s Commentary on the Book of Revelation, reprinting Bengel’s 
calculations according to which the final overthrow of the Beast would take place 
in 1836, he did so without any personal commitment to Bengel’s dates, and with 
the comment, ‘Every part of this I do not undertake to defend. But none should 
condemn him without reading his proofs at large.’ Even more characteristic of 
the eighteenth century was the contrast between the various reactions to the 
Lisbon earthquake of 1763. Many of the orthodox saw it as a judgement of God 
on the capital of Portugal and as a sign of the End, but Voltaire saw it as a 
judgement on God Himself. 

By the close of the eighteenth century, the eschatological approach seemed 
to have defeated itself; men were no longer interested in the Christian picture of 
the future, partly because it was so often reduced to complicated arguments 
about the date of the Second Advent, and partly because a future presented in 
terms of judgement and eternal punishment made less and less impact upon the 
confident mind of European man. Already men had begun to use their brains to 
master their environment; they were ashamed of the superstitions of their 
immediate past, of the burning of witches and the casting of horoscopes; 
their pride in the discoveries of Galileo and Newton was immense; they 
saw the future as dawn, not dusk. It is against this backgound of the 
exhaustion of Christian eschatology on the one hand and the growth of a 
belief in the unlimited possibilities of the future on the other, that the evolu- 
tionary and progressive ideas of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries have 
to be judged. 

What developed was a secularized eschatology which accepted as axiomatic 
the proposition that no end was imminent. Even Karl Marx, whose thought had 
obvious links with Jewish Messianism, did not regard the final triumph of the 
proletariat as the full stop of history; it would not even be accurate to draw a 
parallel with the Creeds and say that he thought that the proletariat would reign 
for ever and ever; the victory of the working class simply smashed all the 
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shackles that had restricted human progress, so that the State itself withered 
away and illimitable freedom of development became possible. But the nine- 
teenth century was more concerned with Charles Darwin than with Marx, and 
Darwin’s whole approach depended upon the assumption that the historical 
process had taken vastly more time than Christian eschatology had ever supposed, 
and that any end was at least as remote as the beginning now turned out to have 
been. At first sight, the theories attributed to Darwin did not suggest a very 
cheerful view of man’s future. As he wrote in his Autobiography: “There seems 
to be no more design in the variability of organic beings and in the action of 
natural selection than in the course which the wind blows.’ If the evolutionary 
process were as blind, wasteful and purposeless as this implied, then Darwin 
had not only helped to secularize Christian eschatology, but had also weakened 
the basis of any humanist purposes which might be substituted. He himself 
said, again in the Autobiography, that ‘a man who has no assured and ever present 
belief in the existence of a personal God, or of a future existence with retribution 
and reward, can have for his rule of life, as far as I can see, only to follow those 
impulses and instincts which are the strongest or seem to him the best ones. A 
dog acts in this manner, but he does so blindly. A man, on the other hand, looks 
forwards and backwards, and compares his various feelings, desires and recollec- 
tions... .” When a rule of life was developed from Darwin’s theory of natural 
selection, it was used by Japanese overlords to justify their more than medieval 
power and wealth, and also by American business tycoons to justify their 
business methods and success; the same theory supported an old-fashioned 
tyranny in Tokio and a newer model in Chicago. In the early Victorian period 
anxious factory-owners had appeased their consciences by an appeal to the iron 
nature of the laws of supply and demand; at the close of the century similar 
doubts were satisfied by an appeal to what was called Social Darwinism. It is 
worth remembering that few Victorians really believed that the world was 
getting better every day. But it was not the old terrors of Christian eschatology 
which shadowed the future for them; instead, they were haunted by the doctrine 
of the survival of the fittest, dogged by the conviction that no one was really 
fitted to survive, and horrified by the spectacle of increasing wealth going hand 
in hand with apparently increasing poverty. Predictions of the Second Advent 
continued, of course. They were popular among Anglican Evangelicals between 
1800 and 1850, swept the United States as Millerism in 1843, and took new forms 
in the Plymouth Brethren and the Jehovah’s Witnesses; but all these fresh 
calculations had an air of desperation about them. It was no longer a case of 
men who took the Second Coming for granted and were simply fascinated by the 
problem of working out just when it would happen. The scepticism of Hume’s 
philosophy and Darwin’s theory of natural selection had stamped the Victorian 
mind with doubts which were never permanently satisfied. If only God Himself 
would appear from the skies and settle the doubts and the doubters. Once 
again the calculations were refuted by events, and eschatology suffered by 
comparison with the Victorian claim that scientific method meant the power to 
predict events. Nor should we repeat too glibly gibes at Victorian faith in 
ultimate progress. Wealth has continued to increase, poverty has actually 
diminished; inroads are still being made upon disease; the moon is almost 
within man’s grasp; and the story of South Africa is not only one of oppression 
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and prejudice, for there has been a wider reaction against apartheid than would 
have been conceivable in the Middle Ages. 

Humanists themselves tried to interpret evolution in milder and more 
traditionally moral terms. Herbert Spencer, for example, said that ‘while among 
inferior creatures survival of the fittest is the outcome of aggressive competition, 
among men as socially combined it must be the outcome of non-aggressive 
competition’; in other words, he wanted to insist that in the long run the 
survival of the fittest involved the survival of the morally best. The attempt to 
Christianize ideas of this kind was made by writers like Loring Brace, the sub- 
title of whose once-famous Gesta Christi was ‘A History of Humane Progress 
under Christianity’. He accepted Spencer’s idea that the morally best must win 
the struggle for survival, but went on to argue that Christianity provided this 
moral culture in its purest form. The outcome of the process, therefore, was the 
triumph of Christianity. As for original sin, Brace thought that in course of time 
Christianity would gradually eradicate the inherited bias towards evil, and 
replace it by an inherited bias towards the good. There was no trace of the 
traditional eschatology at all in this kind of thought. 

At such a point the rediscovery of the other strand in the primitive eschato- 
logy serves as a release from any further attempts to calculate the date of the 
Second Advent. Since Christ has come, the Kingdom is inaugurated; here in 
the present world the Church exists, the community of the faithful upon which 
Christ bestows the blessings and the fruits of the Spirit. To a historian the 
conclusion seems to be this: that an eschatology which concentrated on a series 
of events which were allegedly still to happen underemphasized the difference 
which ought to exist between the Church and the world, and that this helped to 
diminish the Church in the eyes of the world. An eschatology which stresses the 
blessings which Christ gives us here and now, and leaves to Him the question of 
the final triumph of which the New Testament assures us, seems to be rooted in a 
sounder general theology. Modern humanism must not be underestimated. A 
Christian apologetic which sneers at Victorian dreams of progress, and seems 
almost to welcome the threat of atomic destruction as a theological weapon, will 
meet with only very limited success. The modern humanist is not a Victorian; 
his basic optimism is carefully qualified, and he deliberately strikes a balance 
between the ever-recurring threat of self-destruction and the ever-fresh intro- 
duction of transforming discoveries. He is not a secular Pelagian, but a secular 
semi-Pelagian, a follower of Erasmus rather than Herbert Spencer. Now that 
he expects so little he is less easily converted. And when the theologian speaks 
proudly of the Church as the place where the forces of the New Age break 
through into this world and transform humanity, he wants evidence that this is 
more than a symbolic use of language. 

















































ESCHATOLOGY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
William Barclay 






SCHATOLOGY IS THE doctrine of the last things, but a very great deal 
depends on the sense in which the word ‘last’ is being used. Is the end 
of all things, as we know them, something which simply happens or is it something 
which God does? Is man involved in the end of things, as it were, impersonally, 
as, for instance, a component part of a motor car might be involved in the 
smashing up of the whole car in some totally destructive accident or is man in- 
volved in the end of all things as a person, who by his choice and action can make 
this end different for himself than it may be for someone else whose choice and 
action have been different? To put it more shortly, is the end of all things some- | 
thing which simply happens ¢o man, or is it something which in some sense 
happens for man? Is the end of all things to be only the end of history or is it to | 
be the consummation of history? 

The word eschatology itself is a very curious word. In Greek there are two 
words which express the end. There is to eschaton, the last thing, and to eschaton 
is simply the last thing in a series; it could well be exactly the same as every 
other thing in the series; its ‘lastness’ is simply in point of time. If a manufactur- | 
ing firm produced a thousand or a million pencils, everyone of which was 
precisely the same, the last pencil to come off the machine would be to eschaton. 
There is to telos, the final thing, and to telos is the goal, or end, or consummation 
to which some series of events has been building up. To eschaton is the last thing 
in process of time, to telos is the last thing in process of purpose. ‘That is why 
eschatology is a curious word to use in connexion with the Christian doctrine of 
the last things, for, if the Christian doctrine of eschatology means anything, it 
does not mean that there is simply a time when history and the world and time 
as we know it will come to an end; it means that there is some goal, some ‘divine, 
far-off event to which the whole creation moves’. That may best be seen by 
looking at eschatological ideas which are not Christian. 

There is the idea, which it is sometimes claimed that science provides, of a 
slowly freezing world, a world which will perish slowly as the sun slowly burns 
itself out, a dying world. In this sense eschatology is the expectation of ex- 
tinction. 

There was the Epicurean idea. Epicurus, following Democritus, held his 
atomic theory. In the beginning, he said, there was nothing but atoms, which 
are the ultimately indivisible particles of matter of which everything is composed, 
falling through the void. They would have gone on falling in straight and 
parallel lines for ever and ever, if they had not possessed—how, it is never 
explained—the power to swerve slightly from their course. When they swerve, 
they collide. When they collide, they form oscillating masses of atoms. If 
on colliding they rebound widely, gases are formed; if they rebound less widely § 
liquids are formed; if they rebound very slightly, solids are formed. Thus, 
everything in this world, including the human soul, is formed by ‘fortuitous 
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conglomerations of atoms.’ When a man dies, all that happens is that body and 
soul disintegrate back into the atoms of which they are formed. Atoms thou 
art, Epicurus said, and to atoms thou shalt return. In this sense eschatology is 
the expectation and acceptance of inevitable disintegration into nothingness. 

There was the Stoic idea. The Stoic idea was that history is circular. At the 
end of every Great Year—that is, at the end of every 18,000 sun years of 365 
days—the planets are back where they began. Then there comes a great con- 
flagration which wipes out everything, only for everything to begin again in 
exactly and precisely and in every detail in the same way. Anaximander, far 
earlier than the Stoics, had said: ‘Destruction and, far earlier, generation have 
taken place since an indefinite time, since all things are involved in a cycle’ 
(Aeta de Placitis Reliquae, ii.32). Chrysippus describes the return of the stars 
to their original places and the resulting conflagration. Then he goes on: “Then 
again the cosmos is restored anew in a precisely similar arrangement as before. 
The stars again move in their orbits, each performing its revolution in the former 
period without any variation. Socrates and Plato and each individual man will 
live again, with the same friends and fellow-citizens. They will go through the 
same activities and the same experiences. Every city and village and field will 
be restored, just as it was. And the restoration of the universe takes place, not 
once, but over and over again—indeed, to all eternity without end’ (Chrysippus, 
Fragment 625; C. K. Barrett, The New Testament Background, Selected Docu- 
ments, pp.63, 64). Once again Xanthippe would nag Socrates, and once again 
Anytus would impeach him, and the same story would in every detail be un- 
folded again. According to this conception, there is no such thing as eschatology, 
because there is no end. 

There is the idea that there is no discernible sense in history at all. In his 
inaugural lecture at Cambridge, G. N. Clark said: ‘I do not believe that any 
future consummation could make sense of all the irrationalities of the preceding 
ages. If it could not explain, still less could it justify them.’ Herbert Fisher said: 
‘Men wiser and more learned than myself have discerned in history a plot, a 
rhythm, a predetermined pattern. I can see only one emergency following upon 
another, as wave follows upon wave.’ André Maurois writes: “The universe is 
indifferent. Why are we here on this puny mud-heap spinning in infinite space? 
I have not the slightest idea, and I am quite convinced that no one has the 
slightest idea.’ In a world-view like that, the vocabulary of a thinker cannot even 
include the word eschatology, for there is no such thing. 

We turn now more directly to the specifically Christian eschatology. Christ- 
ian eschatology is rooted in Jewish eschatology. It was men who were steeped in 
Jewish eschatology who thought and spoke and wrote about Christian eschato- 
logy, and it was inevitably in Jewish pictures that they thought. Jewish eschato- 
logy has already been dealt with in another article in this symposium, but for our 
purposes we must again summarize it. Jewish eschatology was founded on the 
idea of the Two Ages—this present age which is wholly bad and wholly beyond 
mending by human means, and the age which is to come which is the golden age 
of God. The essential problem is how the one age is to become the other. The 
earliest Jewish thought conceived of the change being wrought by the emergence 
of a king of the line of David (Is 9,7, 11,4, 32,4). But it came to be felt that 
the situation was beyond human mending and could only be mended by the 
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direct action and the direct intervention of God. That direct intervention of 
God would happen on the Day of the Lord, which would be at once the birth- 
pangs of the emergence of the new age and the bridge between the Two Ages. 
Of the eschatological events connected with the Day of the Lord and with the 
succeeding age certain things may be said. The events would be cosmic in their 
upheaval of things as they are (Joel 3,4; Testament of Levi 4,). There would be a 
complete disintegration of human life, and human order, and human relation- 
ships (Zech 14,,; 4 Ezra 5,.,,; Apocalypse of Baruch 70,..). There would be 
merciless judgement (Is 13,,,). The effect of this would be national vindication 
for Israel. The Gentiles would either be destroyed (Is 1349-5, 63g), or brought 
to God (Is 459-2, 55;), or there would be a final struggle between God and the 
enemies of the people of God (Zech 14,_,,). Israel would be ingathered from the 
ends of theearth (Is 11,,; Baruch 45. 57; Psalms of Solomon 11). The dead would 
be resurrected (Is 26,,; Dan 12,, 5; Testament of Benjamin 10,.). The divided 
kingdom of Israel would be reunited (Jer 3,,), and Jerusalem would be divinely 
rebuilt (Is 54,5, 13). The result of all this would be a new world. There would be 
a miraculous fertility (Is 29,,, 32,;); a new friendship with the beasts (Hos 2,,); 
the end of war (Is 2,); the end of sorrow and pain (Is 33,4, 6559). And there 
would be a kingdom of righteousness (Psalms of Solomon 17.49; 189, 39)- 

When we look at the general impact of this, the first impression is that the 
individual as such does not much enter into it. The whole context of the matteris 
the nation. 'The great figure for whose sake all this is to happen is Israel. 
Eschatology has not yet arrived at a stage where it is, so to speak, individualized. 

But there is one development in all this in which the place of the individual 
begins to emerge. It was Rabbinic belief that the time when the eschatological 
events should have happened was in fact passed. What had delayed them? 
They had been delayed by the disobedience and the godlessness of men. 
Therefore, there emerged the idea that a precondition of the coming of the new 
age was repentance. ‘If Israel repented but one day,’ the Rabbinic saying ran, 
‘the Son of David would immediately come.’ If Israel would only keep two 
Sabbaths perfectly, then the Kingdom would come (cf. G. F. Moore, Judaism, 
ii.351f). Immediately penitence becomes a condition of the eschatological joy 
the individual is at the centre of the picture. 

It was into this heritage that the Christian Church entered. There was an 
inevitable consequence. The Day of the Lord and the Second Coming of Jesus 
became identified, if not explicitly then implicitly. The pictures and the 
dramatic apparatus which attached to the Day of the Lord attached themselves 
to the Second Coming of Jesus. 

Just as the Old Testament eschatology was already dealt with in this series 
so the New Testament eschatology has been dealt with; but again for our 
purposes we must briefly look at it. There is no doubt that Jesus envisaged his 
ultimate and visible triumph. But the New Testament picture does not stay 
steady. For instance, the Fourth Gospel retains the old pictorial belief in an 
eschatological future end (Jn 5ys, 99, 639-44), but it also has the idea that the 
Second Coming has already happened in the rising of Christ from the dead and 
in the coming of the Spirit (Jn 145, 16, 17, 23). It is quite clear that, as the years 
went on, Paul did not look for the immediate Second Coming as once he had 
done as, for example, in 1 Corinthians 7. The Revelation has its own scheme of 
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the eschatological events in which there are the final times of terror, the final 
struggle, the resurrection of the saints for a 1,000-year reign with Christ, the 
general resurrection and the final judgement, and then the new age. The 
Revelation is the only New Testament book which lends any support to Millen- 
arian doctrine, and is therefore outside the main stream of New Testament 
thought. It is clear that by the time of 2 Peter, which dates to some time 
perhaps not very long after a.p. 100, there were those who had abandoned any 
hope of the Second Coming at all (2 Pet 3,-,;), and it is worth noting that Acts 
has only three references to the Second Coming in all its account of the early 
preaching (Acts 1,,, 323, 1049). 

We have now seen that the New Testament eschatological pictures come from 
an Old Testament origin and background, and that the dramatic apparatus of the 
Second Coming bears the closest possible relationship to the dramatic apparatus 
of the Day of the Lord. We have further seen that the New Testament eschato- 
logical pictures and scheme are by no means standardized, but vary from writer 
to writer, and vary even within the thought of the same writer. 

We can further say that the eschatological process, even if it is cosmic and 
universal, must be individualized. It must be individualized for four reasons at 
least. (i) It involves judgement, and it involves individual judgement, for every 
man is to stand before the judgement seat of Christ to give account of the things 
he did in his lifetime on earth (Rom 1449, ,2; 2 Cor 549). (ii) The eschatological 
events, as the Jews saw them at least in their later thought, depend on the 
penitence of men; and further the first demand of Jesus was for penitence 
(Mk 1,4, 15). (iii) The New Testament is abundantly clear that the aim of a 
man must be to be blameless, when the end events come (1 Cor 1,; Phil 19; 1 
Thess 3,3; 2 Pet 3,,). (iv) The end of the eschatological events is for some 
salvation and for others condemnation (Jn 559). In every case it is the individual 
who is necessarily involved. 

It is, then, established that the eschatological events are events in which the 
individual is personally and definitely involved. And immediately and im- 
peratively the question emerges—when? When does this eschatological process 
of the coming of the end, the coming of Jesus Christ, judgement, salvation, life, 
begin for the individual? There are three arguable answers to that question. 

(i) It could be argued that, when the end of this life in this world comes to the 
individual man, he then remains in a state of sleep until the coming of Christ, 
the final resurrection and the last judgement. A passage like 1 Thessalonians 
413-17, With its picture of the awakening of the dead, could be used to support 
that point of view. This would mean that for the individual the eschatological 
judgement and blessing or condemnation is entirely future, and will not come 
until some final event. 

(ii) It could be argued that for the individual the whole eschatological process 
is complete immediately he dies. “Today,’ said Jesus to the penitent thief, ‘you 
will be with me in Paradise’ (Lk 23,,). When Paul in his weariness writes to the 
Philippians, he says that he cannot decide which is better, whether to remain 
with them for their good, or to depart and to be with Christ which is far better 
(Phil 1,,), and it is clear that he is thinking of being with Christ as soon as he 
has departed from this life. 

(iii) There is a third possible view which is best expressed by Origen, a 
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thinker so adventurous that he has never been canonized. ‘I think’, he writes, 
‘that all the saints who depart from this life will remain in some place situated 
on the earth, which holy Scripture calls Paradise, as in some place of instruc- 
tion, and, so to speak, class-room or school of souls in which they are to be 
instructed regarding all the things which they had seen on earth, and are to 
receive also some information about things which are to follow in the future.’ 
Anyone who is ‘pure in heart and holy in mind and more practised in percep- 
tion’ will make more rapid progress and will rise still higher (Origen, De Principiis, 
ii.11.6). If in John 14, monai, which the A. V. translates mansions (R.S.V., rooms; 
Moffatt, abodes; Rieu, resting-places), could really mean here, as it definitely can 
mean, stages, in sense of stages in the journey of a stage-coach, then there could 
be claimed to be scriptural evidence for this; or, if we could take Paul’s reference 
to the third heaven in 2 Corinthians 12, as indicating that there are a series of 
heavens, then we could claim Paul as a witness, although uncertain, for this. 

So, then, it could be argued that for the individual the eschatological process 
is delayed to the end of everything, or that it begins immediately after death, or 
that it is a progress terminating in the vision of God. 

Can we say anything further about this? No one who has any humility or 
reverence in his soul will dare to be dogmatic on the final issue of things, for this 
isa matter on which Jesus Himself expressed His own ignorance (Mk 13,,). But it 
may be that we may venture to make a suggestion, as no more than a suggestion. 

The Christian eschatological picture comes from the Old Testament. It is, 
then, certain that we are not intended to take the dramatic apparatus with 
crude literalness, for the writers of these visions were seeking to express the 
inexpressible and to say in words that which no words can say. It may be that 
we can express the whole individual process in terms of the individual, and that 
we should speak not of futurist eschatology, nor of realized eschatology, but of 
personalized eschatology. It would, then, mean that the cosmic upheaval is the 
upheaval in a man’s soul and a man’s life when he is confronted with Jesus 
Christ; that cosmic upheaval is followed by the heart’s true agony of penitence; 
the Second Coming of Christ is not a distant, future world event, but an event 
which happens every time the Risen Christ enters into the penitent soul and the 
contrite heart and makes His dwelling there; and the recreated world is the 
recreated man into whom Christ has entered and in whom Christ lives. We must 
remember sometimes the daring flights of thought of the early mystics of the 
Church. Even that great master of orthodoxy Athanasius said: “The Word 
became flesh that we might be deified’ (Athanasius, De Incarnatione, 54). 
Those who are deified thus, says Methodius, become not only Christians, but 
Christs (Methodius, Symposium, viii.8). 

Can it be that eschatology is so personal and so individual that all the eschato- 
logical events do not refer to the future but to the events of grace which take 
place in the being of the individual man, and that the coming again of Jesus 
Christ is not some future event in history but a continuing event in the Christ- 
experience of every man? That will not remove the belief in the event towards 
which creation moves, but it will mean that that event can never take place in the 
world until it has taken place in the heart and the soul and the being of every 
individual man. If that is so, it will mean that there is no other kind of eschato- 
logy than eschatology and the individual. 
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THE THEATRE TODAY AND ITS RELATION 
TO CHRISTIAN THINKING 


Kay M. Baxter 


Ill 


HE CHANGES WHICH have come over the face of serious drama in the 

last decade have been nowhere more striking than in the field of verse 
plays. Eliot and Fry show us most clearly the two aspects of that changing face. 
Eliot has moved from the free verse of Murder in the Catheral, with its clearly 
defined stresses, its traditionally ‘poetical’ metaphor and simile, and the devices 
that fit it for choral speech in a great place of worship, into the subtly structured 
prosody of Cocktail Party—so subtle that more than one critic, hearing a first 
performance without benefit of text, welcomed the play as a prose work. Indeed, 
in his effort to evolve a language for the theatre which should be acceptable 
without flatness in the lower slopes of the play’s action, while remaining capable 
of carrying intense emotional charges without change of form, Eliot has exposed 
himself (as Wordsworth did before him) to the danger of bathos and to the risk 
that future generations may derive as much amusement from some of the more 
prosaic parts of his dramatic writing as we derive from ‘A Mr Wilkinson, a 
clergyman’ or ‘Spade! With which Wilkinson has tilled his land’. Yet the 
attempt has been successful, the language has been evolved, the plays have been 
staged to appreciative audiences of very varied religious (and unreligious) 
beliefs; plays based, unquestionably, on the tenets of the Christian faith, have 
even—marvel of marvels—made money for their author. 

In the Eliot plays the movement, as far as language is concerned, has been 
towards an ever greater ‘ordinariness’ or plainness which one may feel fits in with 
the functional ‘uncluttered’ lines of today’s dress, architecture and furnishings. 

Yet a quite different development appears in the work of Christopher Fry. 
The simple elegance of Boy with a Cart, devised for and enormously successful 
with country amateur actors, had progressed through the almost metaphysical 
wit of A Phoenix too Frequent, to The Lady’s not for Burning; thence via Venus 
Observed and The Sleep of Prisoners to The Dark is Light Enough. His new play 
is awaited with keen interest. Before considering The Dark in some detail, a 
word must be said about the only ‘church play’ Fry has written. 

The Sleep of Prisoners was commissioned for the Festival of Britain by the 
Religious Drama Society. It is a most interesting example both of the value and 
of the pitfalls of commissioning poets. The extremely rigid limits within which 
Fry had to work (tiny cast, no expense, suitability of work for church perform- 
ance and for performance in several different sorts of church building) were 
triumphantly met and overcome by poet and producer. But if you limit a 
creative artist too closely in one direction his invention must have free play in 
another. Where Fry perhaps fell short of his best work was that he sacrificed 
clarity to excitement, and further (perhaps through the need to work to a time 
schedule, perhaps because he himself was at the time unsure of his ground) 
succumbed to rhodomontade just at the moment when his theme demanded 
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terseness. Nevertheless, the play outstripped by leagues any other offering of 
the time, and drew plaudits from critics who had never previously had a good 
word for religious drama. The underlying theme of Sleep is the same as that of 
The Lady—a passionate concern about human loneliness and about the right of 
human beings to be themselves. The brilliant, heady writing may, like other 
firework displays, leave nothing much behind intellectually, but no one who 
witnessed The Lady or Sleep can doubt that Fry communicated, to audiences 
starved of colour and warmth and decoration through the war years, an authentic 
experience of individual human lives whose lacks and needs were of like nature 
to their own. To be present at either of these plays meant that one looked at the 
world with keener vision thereafter, and looked for more and richer treasures 
to come. For too many of those who lived through World War II, the 
question which haunted—and still haunts—the mind is the question posed by 
Fry in both these plays: What is the nature of that power for evil which separ- 
ates men from each other and from the Love of God? 

In the play which succeeded The Lady, Venus, and Sleep, Fry came nearer to 
communicating the answer to his question. The language of The Dark is Light 
Enough still flies high most of the time, but by now Fry has mastered both 
subject and techniques to such depth that he has given us what is to my mind 
the only fully Christian comedy achieved in English in our century. 

There is no space to consider, as we should, the great precursor of Fry’s 
play—Shakespeare’s comedy of Grace and Innocence regained—‘both festival 
and sacrifice’, as Cornford defines classical comedy. A knowledge of Winter’s 
Tale must be assumed in the reader, who will have drawn his own conclusions 
about the relation of Shakespeare’s religious beliefs, as there revealed, to the 
Christian doctrines of penitence, reconciliation, and resurrection. But while 
recognizing the family likeness between the two plays, we should be grateful to 
Christopher Fry for attempting—and with great success—to show for us the 
‘Eccentric Journey’ of the Countess Rosmarin in her lifelong quest for the 
salvation of the soul of the renegade and scoundrel Gertner, who at the end is 
enabled through her sacrifice to stand and say ‘Come in’ to the destiny he has 
been fleeing all his evil life. 

As we shall attempt to show, it is far more difficult today to write comedy 
than to write satire or tragedy; and a great deal of modern writing never escapes 
from the downward curve of the pessimist and is rather to be categorized as 
‘puzzled’ than even as ‘tragic’ ; for to achieve tragedy the playwright must assume 
that man has dignity to lose, and this is an assumption very much on the wane. 

Into this category of puzzlement falls much of the best dramatic writing of 
our puzzled age. Arthur Miller, Ray Lawler, Tennessee Williams, Ionescu, 
Eugene O’Neill, and John Osborne, to name only a few, are all concerned with 
the great underlying preoccupations of men today—the question of identity 
and the question of communication. Till now drama has been concerned far 
more with doing than with being, and it is only in this decade that playwrights 
(Beckett and Ionescu especially) have invited audiences to attend, without any 

seduction of rhetoric or beauty of décor—utterly without any of the ‘embellish- 
ment’ Aristotle speaks of—a naked inquiry into the Being of man and the 
possibility of his having any relationship whatever with his neighbour. 
It is perhaps right at this point to recall what the Christian definition of 
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uman identity is. Unregenerate man is ‘naturally prone to sin’. In the words 
pf the Anglican Catechism, the baptized child is made a ‘member of Christ, a 
hild of God and an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven’. St Paul describes 
hristians as ‘heirs through hope of everlasting life’. Man, whether baptized or 
ot, is, we are assured, created in the image of God, born for God’s glory and 
or union with the Creator, and these splendid phrases have no doubt heartened 
any generations of Christians to shoulder burdens which would otherwise 
ave crushed them. 

But what of today? What of Eugene O’Neill’s Larry at the end of The Iceman 
cometh? He says, ‘Begod, there’s no hope. I’ll never be a success, . . . life is too 
much for me.’ What of Jean, in John Osborne’s Entertainer. She says, “There’s 
no God; it seems that it all began with something as simple as sunlight striking 
on a piece of rock. And here we are. We’ve only got ourselves. ... Somehow 
ve’ve just got to make a go of it.” What of the murderous gangs of teenagers in 
West Side Story, or George Barker’s log-writer of the ship Seraphina, who (after 
he death of Jimmy, ‘innocent and beautiful and good’) writes: ‘It is as though 
on entering a dark room, we had heard the door clap violently to behind us. We 
are in the dark and the room filling up with the sea.’ 

If we attend at all to what is going on outside the circle of instructed Christians, 
do we not have to agree with Rudolf Bultmann in his Kerygma and Myth that 
he language of Bible and Church is without meaning to the mid-twentieth 
entury? To quote from Gregory Smith’s The New Man: ‘The Knight of 
Faith . . . can no longer come prancing into the tournament in the panoply of 
absolute assurance. Absolute solicitude, yes, and absolute resignation. For he 
comes not from another world, but in the new hope and strength which he is 
given because of what has been done in and for this world. Man is made by his 
free acceptance, in unlimited openness, of what comes to him out of the sur- 
rounding darkness.’ 

Anouilh’s Antigone, and John Whiting’s Rupert Forster and Dido Morgen are 
examples, the one of a heroine in the panoply of absolute assurance (and the end 
of the play is static), the others of human beings made by their free acceptance 
of what comes to them out of the surrounding darkness; and their acceptance 
teleases in others a life that can flow once more towards the future. 

In recent plays by the authors mentioned above, the problems of personal 
identity and of communication between individuals are repeated in different 
modes and with very different characterization. 

Miller, in View from a Bridge, shows us a ‘hero’, Eddie Carbone, in whom 
commitment to ‘being himself’ combines with an incestuous love for the niece 
he and his wife had adopted, to create a figure of true tragic proportions. Within 
the limits of his own society Eddie fulfils the Aristotelian requirements for a 
tragic hero. He is above the average in moral stature, and his fall is due not so 
much to outside circumstances as to a fatal flaw or weakness in his own character 
—a flaw, moreover, which, with true Greek irony, the author reveals to the 
audience, but not to the hero himself. 

Antigone dies rather than betray her own image of herself. Eddie, similarly, 
courts personal disaster so that his ‘name’ should not be disgraced. As Miller’s 
lawyer Alfieri, puts it: ‘Most people settle for half, and I like it better that way,’ 
but Eddie will not settle for half, and so he dies. Ray Lawler, the Australian 
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author of Summer of the Seventeenth Doll, shows us in yet another setting 
a man struggling, as he thinks, to assert his own identity in the face of circum- 
stances, but really struggling against accepting manifest destiny. Roo, the cane- 
cutter, is up against the necessity of admitting that his violent and raw sex life is 
over, and his equally violent and raw dominance of the cutter’s gang challenged 
by a younger man. Olive, Roo’s ageing ‘girl friend’, who has regarded him as 
something out of this world, refuses his offer of tame domesticity. Like Eddie 
Carbone, she will not settle for half. Her commitment is total. She prefers lone- 
liness to seeing her ‘eagle walk through the dust’. To her, the image is more 
important than the reality. 

France, England, America, Australia—is this neurosis universal? America, 
perhaps, is worth another glance, particularly as represented by the playwright 
Tennessee Williams. Williams, in Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, conducts another of 
his sultry attempts to find out what (if anything) there is in man beyond his 
sexuality. Yet, in reality, the sexual and homosexual implications of the play 
are quite secondary. The real interest in the play is in the way Williams exposes 
the wall of lies built round itself by each shrinking personality as a defence 
against the rapacity of the rest of the family. He shows brilliantly how this 
attempted defence achieves in the end only the isolation of each individual 
within a hard, repellent outer crust, inhibiting any possibility of true human 
relationship, the very opposite of the ‘openness to the future’ achieved by Dido 
Morgen and Rupert Forster in Whiting’s Marching Song. 

Ionescu’s influence will probably be felt increasingly in religious dramatic 
writing, for he makes things speak. In a play such as The Chairs nothing is said 
about the supernatural, and everything that happens is real, but all is imbued 
with an interior reality. People exist. They talk because silence frightens them. 
Language, for them, is an escape from reality, and Ionescu himself holds that it 
is in the deep which underlies our ripples of conscious communication that we 
shall discover our oneness. ‘Each of us,’ he says, ‘is, deep down, everyone else.’ 
Ionescu believes the theatre to be the most compelling medium through which 
to state this view of the human condition. 

Finally, there is John Osborne, whom we have only mentioned in passing. 
In Look Back in Anger, Osborne’s Jimmy Porter wants maturity for himself and 
his wife, but does not know where to look for it, and is grossly unwilling to pay 
the price of it if it could be found. He doesn’t know who he is or what he is 
meant to be. His chief complaint is that those who should be the custodians of 
the secret of Life Abundant have nothing to offer to those who seek it. “They 
all want to escape from the pain of being alive.’ 

Perhaps these brief examples serve to show the preoccupation of the drama- 
tists with questions of identity and of communication. The question which 
concerns Christians in this context is: ‘What is new in this sense of isolation, and 
anxiety over identity? Has Christianity anything to say about it?”? Of course, 
there is nothing new in the problems themselves. Keats and Coleridge both 
explored the pain of the loss of ‘my strong identity, my real self’, the sense of 
being ‘Alone, alone, all all alone, Alone on a wide, wide sea’, and indeed both 
Lawler’s Roo and Keats use the same simile of the ‘sick eagle’ to express the 
pain of this loss. Like Keats, trembling as he apprehends ‘a sun, a shadow of a 
Magnitude’, Osborne’s Jimmy Porter suffers from the fear that he is perhaps 
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mistaken in believing that ‘there is a kind of burning virility of mind and spirit 
that looks for something as powerful as itself. . . . I want a warm and thrilling 
voice to cry out, “‘Alleluia, I’m alive!”.’ It is probable that these expressions 
relate to no more than the common pain of every young poet or artist who 
recognizes his own inevitable solitariness— 


I, a stranger and afraid, 
In a world I never made. 


But what is perhaps new to this generation is that they have had so little experi- 
ence of solitude. Moreover, many of them have had the experience of facing 
the exterior tensions of war in company with comrades, and now must face the 
interior tensions of civilian life alone. We are often told that this is the age of the 
‘Non-joiner’; what support can Christianity offer in such a situation? Is 
Osborne right, and is the root cause of this isolation a refusal to face the pain of 
love, and the fear of what will come to anyone willing to be totally committed? 

Surely the Gospel has relevance here more than anywhere. On the first Good 
Friday the disciples deserted from their commitment; they could not face the 
pain of love. Their Leader’s conduct was other. He was going uphill, a burden 
on His back, His face set like a flint, in ‘absolute solicitude and absolute resigna- 
tion’, in complete openness to whatever was coming to Him out of the surround- 
ing darkness, to die with an unanswered question on His lips. I believe that in 
pondering upon the reaction of the disciples before and after the Crucifixion and 
Resurrection we may come to some understanding of the position of our serious 
dramatists today, and the crucial situation in which they find themselves. They 
are, I believe, playing for high stakes. They are attempting, in language they 
are struggling to fashion new for their purposes, a drama which does really hold 
the mirror up to this puzzled age. They are, to a large extent, still cut off from 
most sources of Christian enlightenment, for the Church as it now exists still 
lacks the words of absolution they can understand or accept, the word which 
would reintegrate them into the Christian community. They are prepared, in 
Arthur Miller’s words, to be ‘wholly known’. If we (instead of imitating 
Coleridge’s Hermit or the Nuns in Osborne’s Entertainer and crossing ourselves 
? for safety) could go out to them in something of the same openness, they might 
indeed take note that we had been with Jesus. It is very necessary that someone 
should make clear to playwrights that there is a third alternative to the two they 
know—of tame, meaningless conformity, or despairing nihilistic rebellion. There 
is the possibility of joining a community of people as committed, as concerned as 
they are themselves, as naked to contempt, as open to the future, and as much in 
! the dark except that they hold to one fact—the knowledge of the being of One 
who never settled for half and whose definitive utterance might well, for our 
day, be expressed in Osborne’s words, ‘Alleluia, I’m alive’. 

If once this conviction could be shared with our younger writers and artists, 
we could expect such a renaissance of the arts as we do not at present dream of. 
In the theatre it would assuredly present itself as Comedy, and that Comedy 
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(To be concluded) 















REUNION AND CHURCH RELATIONS 


Eric W. Baker 


A Sermon preached before the University of Cambridge on Sunday, 6th 
March 1960: ‘Whereto we have already attained, by that same rule let us 
walk’ (Phil 3,,). 


N THAT PASSAGE, Paul, as I need hardly remind you, was thinking of 
the advance of the individual Christian believer, through the forgiving and 
enabling grace of God, to that perfection which is our Lord’s purpose for every 
man. It is my desire this afternoon, however, to apply it, as I believe it can quite 
legitimately be applied, to the Christian Church as a whole as it seeks to advance 
towards that perfection in unity which many of us believe to be God’s will 
for the Church, and which is a gift that He alone can bestow. 

In choosing this theme today, I am mindful of the fact that it was from this 
University pulpitin 1946 that His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury preached 
the memorable sermon which, more than any other single factor, gave the 
initial impetus to the events which have taken place in this connexion in Britain 
in these last years. 

First of all, however, let us set these events against the background of Church 
relations in general, a theme which looms large in the minds of forward-looking 
Christians in almost every part of the world today. What a change has come 
over the scene in the last half-century! Later this year we shall be celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Edinburgh Conference of 1910, which is generally 
regarded as the beginning of the modern ecumenical movement. During that 
comparatively short period, in spite of the intervention of two world wars, we 
have witnessed the successful outcome of negotiations which issued in the 
foundation of the World Council of Churches, which has already held two 
Assemblies and is planning the third. The most significant pronouncement of 
the first Assembly was that, having come together in this way, the Churches 
intended to remain together. The most significant pronouncement of the second 
Assembly was that, having remained together, they intended to grow together, 
The World Council now includes nearly 200 Protestant and Orthodox Commun- 
ions as member Churches. In that Council the Protestant Churches of Great 
Britain are playing their part. Here in Britain we have established the British 
Council of Churches, which includes all the principal Protestant denominations. 
Now, the function of the ecumenical movement is not to promote Church union, 
but rather to provide a perpetual field of encounter whereby Christian corporate 
thinking may be stimulated and Christian co-operative action carried on in many 
fields, such as inter-Church aid and service to refugees, where such practical 
action to meet human need is urgently called for. So during recent years the 
Churches have become linked in a new partnership, both at the international 
level and in our own country. One consequence of this has been a complete 
transformation of the climate of Church relationships throughout the world, so 
that side by side with the development of ecumenical activity there has been a 
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drawing together of the various Churches into closer fellowship, and not a few 
unions have been brought about. In Britain, so far, these have taken place 
within the various confessional groups, the Methodists in England and the 
Presbyterians in Scotland. On the American continent, both in Canada and in 
the United States, Churches from different confessions have come together; 
while, most significantly of all, among the young Churches of the Orient, the 
Church of South India, founded ten years ago, has brought into unity an even 
wider range of Protestant traditions, and similar schemes are well advanced in 
three other countries. 

Now I find it impossible to doubt that this movement towards unity is a 
movement of the Spirit of God. I am no less sure of this because there are secular 
considerations, some political, some scientific, which give it a large measure of 
urgency. It is always God’s way to use the circumstances of life as we have to 
live it to bring us face to face with spiritual reality. It is true that in our own 
generation the world has become a neighbourhood; no longer is it necessary to 
proclaim the brotherhood of man as an airy theory. The challenge is the 
practical and urgent one of devising the means whereby the undoubted unity of 
mankind can find political and economic expression. How are men and women 
to solve this problem of living together which so far has baffled the wisest of 
them? We Christians are in no doubt where the only answer to that question 
lies. The future of mankind does not depend on the ingenuity of the statesmen 
or economists, though their help will be needed. It does not depend upon 
systems created or defended by force, nor on the researches of the scientists 
which are as likely to land us in hell as in heaven, but on whether or not men 
and women, loved by God in Jesus Christ, are able to call forth and express 
towards one another that love of which God has made them capable. Beneath 
the diversity of mankind is an underlying unity. It exists at the spiritual level. 
Men are one because God made them all and because Jesus died for them all. 
The Church of Jesus Christ exists, as no other institution exists, to express that 
unity of mankind which underlies its diversity. But how can a Church which is 
itself rent asunder by quarrels and disagreements it has so far failed to resolve 
hope to bring to a torn and distracted world that unity it so sorely needs for its 
well-being, and perhaps its very survival? The only Church which can hope to 
match the present need of the world is the Church as visualized by Paul, which 
Christ loved and for which He gave Himself up ‘that He might sanctify it, that 
He might present the Church to Himself, a glorious Church, not having spot or 
wrinkle, or any such thing, but that it should be holy and without blemish’. 
That is the vision of the perfect Church, the coming great Church, to which 
the events of the last fifty years and the challenge of the present situation must 
surely turn our longing eyes. 

Towards the realization of that vision, what can we do? We have seen what 
is being done by the ecumenical movement on a world scale and in our own 
country. What has been happening in our respective Churches? How does the 
matter now stand, and what, if anything, can we do as individuals? 

In response to the initiative taken by the Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
sermon to which I have referred, Church relations in England have occupied the 
attention of a conference of leaders of all the Protestant Communions, and a 
valuable report was issued which is available to all. One of its conclusions was 
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that any further conversations could most profitably be carried on between 
autonomous Churches, and it was in pursuance of this that, once again on an 
Anglican initiative, conversations have begun and are proceeding between the 
Church of England and the Methodist Church. It was a natural thing that the 
Methodist Church should first receive such an invitation, since, not only is it the 
largest of the Nonconformist Communions, but it is also the Church which has 
for the shortest time been separated from the Church of England in which are 
its roots. But from the beginning it has been recognized that at an appropriate 
season similar conversations might begin with other Communions. It was made 
clear that no results that might ensue would in any way be allowed to impair 
the present happy relationship between the Methodist Church and the other 
Free Churches, and there can be no doubt whatever that if these conversations 
have any positive issue, the whole situation would immediately become fluid 
and the repercussions would involve not only other Communions but have 
consequences far beyond our own country. 

Now, it is no part of my concern this afternoon to comment on those con- 
versations, still less to make any prophecy as to their outcome. These are things 
which for the moment must be left to the appointed delegates who are involved. 
I would remind you, however, that the interim statement on those conversations 
has been received by the Convocations of the Church of England and by the 
Methodist Conference, and referred to our people for consideration and study, 
and it is in this connexion that I would make my plea. It would be generally 
agreed by all who are taking part that the issue depends not solely, perhaps 
not even mainly, on what happens there, but on what happens in the Anglican 
parishes and the Methodist circuits of our land. 

We are thankful that the climate of Church relationships has been so changed, 
but it must be confessed that there still prevails a quite astonishing ignorance 
of one another. Perhaps the primary need at the moment is that Churches of all 
denominations should get to know one another better, for, if indeed we are 
being guided in this matter by the Spirit of God, as we know each other better 
we shall love each other more. Nothing matters so much as that. ‘By this,’ said 
Jesus, ‘shall all men know that ye are my disciples’—not if you agree on every 
point of ritual or doctrine, but ‘if ye have love one to another.’ If the hope of 
the world centres in the love of God for men and the consequent love of men 
for one another, so the witness of the Church, if it is to be effective, must be the 
witness of a Church where that love prevails among the disciples of our common 
Lord, a love which must prevail everywhere when the world accepts that Lord- 
ship which we profess to acknowledge. It is inevitable that interest should often 
centre on our differences, which must indeed be the subject of earnest considera- 
tion, but let it centre on our agreements as well. Let Christians of all denomina- 
tions embark in faith on a voyage of mutual discovery. Let trust take the place 
of suspicion. Let us meet together socially, for in towns and especially in 
villages there are social barriers which are a real hindrance. Let us study the 
Bible together, our common heritage, and let there be common discussion. Let 
us make adventurous experiments, and, above all, let us pray together. And let 
not all this be something pushed in at odd times. If our overcrowded pro- 
grammes of church activities make it difficult, let them be revised to find a place, 
and a primary place, for these things, recalling the advice of the Lund 
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Conference on Faith and Order: ‘Do nothing separately that you can do together.’ 
In those places where men work and play together, in village and in urban 
communities, let Christians of different denominations recognize one another as 
allies in a common cause. Let it be clear to all that in matters of public interest 
where moral issues are involved, in the things that concern the welfare of com- 
munities large or small, we are on the same side. Let us appear and act as allies 
and not as rivals. I make this plea with special urgency and, I believe, with 
peculiar appropriateness in this University of Cambridge. For here young 
Christian men and women at the formative period of their lives have an un- 
rivalled opportunity to meet together as a worshipping community in their 
college chapels, and in religious fellowships which transcend denominational 
barriers. While retaining their loyalty to their own tradition—and that is very 
important, for any coming together must be enriching and not impoverishing— 
let them also learn to share their treasures with those of other traditions. Sharing 
treasures may well prove the quickest method of resolving differences. And 
then let successive generations of graduates go forth from Cambridge into the 
churches in the towns and villages where they will live and work, inspired by the 
vision they have gained here and determined to give it expression wherever 
they go. 

In all this, let us bear in mind that in the end it is more important that we 
should understand and love one another than that constitutional action of any 
kind should take place. If the former occurred, the latter would prove relatively 
easy. Without the former, the latter would be pointless anyway. The need of 
the world is urgent. The issue facing the Church is whether or not it is ready 
and able to respond to the opportunity and challenge of the hour. It is an 
opportunity which, if neglected, may not recur for generations. The next 
decade is likely to prove decisive as regards anything likely to take place in this 
century. ‘Whereunto we have already attained, by that same rule let us walk.’ 
If we so walk, God will surely guide our steps. If we are true to the light we have 
received, more light will be given to us. His will will be revealed in response to 
our faith. His power will be made available, enabling us to work together for the 
building-up of the one true Church and for the redemption of the world. 
While ours and mankind’s shall be the blessing, His will be the kingdom, the 
power and the glory for ever and ever. 















JOHN WESLEY’S DOCTRINE OF FREE WILL 
Granville C. Henry 


|e READING CERTAIN selections of Wesley’s Journal and Standard 
Sermons, I was impressed to find statements upon the subject of free will and 
salvation by grace which appear to me to challenge the view of Wesley’s doctrine 
commonly held by modern Methodists. One has often heard it said that Wesley 
rejected the Calvinist position, and emphasized ‘free-will’. It may be interesting 
to look again and to see what he really did teach. 

The passages which started this brief research are given below. First, from 
Sermon IX, The Spirit of Bondage and of Adoption, two selections: (1) in dis- 
cussing the state of a natural man: 


But this ignorance never so strongly glares, as in those who are termed men of learning. 
If a natural man be one of these, he can talk at large of his rational faculties, of the 
freedom of his will, and the absolute necessity of such freedom, in order to constitute 
man a moral agent. He reads, and argues, and proves to a demonstration, that every 
man may do as he will: may dispose his own heart to evil or good, as it seems best in 
his own eyes. Thus the god of this world spreads a double veil of blindness over his 
heart, lest, by any means, ‘the light of the glorious gospel of Christ should shine’ upon 
it (1.4).? 

and (2) discussing the man who has ‘the spirit of bondage unto fear’: 


Now he truly desires to break loose from sin, and begins to struggle with it. But 
though he strive with all his might, he cannot conquer: sin is mightier than he. He 
would fain escape; but he is so fast in prison, that he cannot get forth. He resolves 
against sin, but yet sins on: he sees the snare, and abhors and runs into it. So much 
does his boasted reason avail—only to enhance his guilt, and increase his misery! 
Such is the freedom of his will; free only to evil; free to ‘drink in iniquity like water’; 
to wander farther and farther from the living God, and do more ‘despite to the Spirit 
of grace’ (II.7).? 


Second, from the Journal, the entry of Wednesday, 24th August 1743: 


Having found for some time a strong desire to unite with Mr Whitefield as far as pos- 
sible, to cut off needless dispute, I wrote down my sentiments, as plain as I could, in 
the following terms: 

There are three points in debate: 1. Unconditional Election. 2. Irresistible Grace. 
3. Final Perseverance. 

. .. With regard to the second, Irresistible Grace, I believe, 

That the grace which brings faith, and thereby salvation into the soul, is irresistible 
at that moment: 

That most believers may remember some time when God did irresistibly convince 
them of sin: 

That most believers do, at some other times, find God irresistibly acting upon 
their souls. 

Yet I believe that the grace of God, both before and after those moments, may be, 
and hath been, resisted; and 

That, in general, it does not act irresistibly; but we may comply therewith, or may 
not. 
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From an analysis of these passages alone, Wesley seems to teach (1) that natural 
man has no free will, i.e. he is free only to sin, (2) that man’s free will comes 
into being only in the redemptive grace relationship, which God initiates, and 
(3) that man under grace may still resist God, except in those few instances 
where God chooses that His grace shall be for a time irresistible. 

Plainly, this is a doctrine nearer to Calvinism than that which most modern 













































ard 1 Methodists preach as the ‘Wesleyan’ doctrine. We have to consider how far 
me Wesley is to be taken literally and seriously in what he says. Are the two 
re passages quoted from the Oxford Sermon a mere verbal missile designed to jolt 
"©Y | educated men from self-satisfaction in their own abilities and accomplishments, 
‘"8 for are they a considered statement of belief? Similarly with regard to the Journal 
— entry : this was written at a time when Wesley was planning to attend a conference 


for the purpose of reconciling the three parties of the Evangelical Revival, the 
Arminian Methodists, the Calvinistic Methodists, and the Moravians; and 
Wesley’s mood was definitely conciliatory. Nehemiah Curnock labels the whole 
ing. § section ‘A Doctrinal Eirenicon’.* Is this merely a ‘peace offering’ to Whitefield? 
the § Do Wesley’s other works radically modify this position? I think not, for this 
ute | appears to be his normative statement. Therefore, we will attempt a more 
id systematic examination of the three points given above. 

his I. NATURAL MAN HAS NO FREEDOM IN MORAL CHOICE 

oi John Wesley does not have a high opinion of natural human nature. His own 
personal history is that of a highly educated, strong-willed, personable man who 
sought with all of his being to do the service of God, and yet found that in his 
3ut § natural state his heart was ‘altogether corrupt and abominable’; he was ‘alien- 
He §f ated . . . from the life of God’, and was an ‘heir of hell’.5 

ves No one will deny that the grace of God had worked with Wesley in a very 
ch | real way before his evangelical experience. He himself states, concerning his 
y early life: 

rit | I believe, till I was about ten years old I had not sinned away that ‘washing of the 
Holy Ghost’ which was given me in baptism. . . .”¢ 


lis- 


God had used him as a channel of His grace to those whom he served—for 
instance, a sailor was apparently converted under his ministry on the trip to 
in § Georgia.” While in Georgia, Wesley records many experiences where he felt 
the grace of God had entered his heart and life, and had brought power and 
ce. refreshment. In the re-examination of his ‘conversion’, he states that he did 
have faith prior to this experience, the ‘faith of a servant’, whereas afterwards he 
had the ‘faith of a son’. Wesley does not seek to deny any overture of grace 
le | that God had made towards him, nor to deny any effectual good work which 
may have occurred through the grace relationship. But he is quick to affirm that 





© | in the absence of the work of God in himself, all that he is and has done is ‘ ‘dung 

on | and dross”, meet only to be purged away by the “‘fire that never shall be 
quenched” ’.® 

e, In his more comprehensive analysis of the nature of natural man, The Doctrine 
of Original Sin, after noting the action of some contemporary person who took 

ay § up achild that fell from its mother’s womb and threw it into the flames, Wesley 






comments that this is ‘pure, genuine, human nature’.!° This statement, although 
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perhaps said with a touch of sarcasm, is a commentary on his ordered and rational 
argument in the treatise that natural man is in very deep bondage to sin. From 
his sermon on Original Sin, after a historical analysis of man, he tells us: 


From all these we learn, concerning man in his natural state, unassisted by the grace 
of God, that ‘every imagination of the thoughts of his heart is’ still ‘evil, only evil’, 
and that ‘continually’ (IT.1).14 


In an analysis of man’s natural knowledge of God, Wesley allows that by 
reason man can learn ‘the invisible things of God, even His eternal power and 
Godhead, from the things that are made’, and this knowledge permits him to 
infer the existence of ‘an eternal, powerful, Being that is not seen’. Granting 
the possibility of the inference of God’s being by rational processes, Wesley 
maintains that man still has ‘no aquaintance with Him’.!? In fact, Wesley states 
that there is no stamp of God on the natural human soul.1% 

If man is so bound in sin as Wesley indicates, then the evident deduction from 
such absolute corruption is that he has no power and therefore no free will to 
choose the good. Wesley makes this deduction and apparently maintains it with 
consistency. He exclaims: 


Ah, poor free will! Does not plain experience show, it is as impotent as your reason? 
Let it stand then as an eternal truth, ‘Without me ye can do nothing’ (V.6).14 


Ii. MAN’S FREE WILL COMES INTO BEING ONLY IN THE REDEMPTIVE GRACE 
RELATIONSHIP WHICH GOD INITIATES 


Wesley was a violent opponent of double predestination, and also rejected quite 
firmly the milder doctrine of Calvinistic election, for he believed that election 
logically required reprobation. He was also of the opinion that the doctrine of 
election tended towards antinomianism. He desired passionately that ‘this 
dreadful havoc which the Devil makes of souls, especially of those who had 
begun to run well, by means of this antiscriptural doctrine’,15 might cease. 

Wesley’s denunciation of Calvinistic election, however, in no way affirmed 
man’s natural free will to choose God. In answer to Calvinistic orthodoxy, he 
makes the distinction between free will in grace and natural liberty. 


Many of the greatest maintainers of election . . . assert, that every man living has a 
measure of natural free-will. So the Assembly of Divines, (and therein the body of 
Calvinists both in England and Scotland,) ‘God hath endued the will of man with that 
natural liberty, that is neither forced, nor, by any absolute necessity of nature deter- 
mined to do good or evil:’ chap. ix. And this they assert of man in his fallen state, 
even before he receives the grace of God. 

But I do not carry free-will so far; (I mean in moral things), natural free-will, in 
the present state of mankind, I do not understand, I only assert, that there is a meas- 
sure of free-will supernaturally restored to every man, together with that supernatural 
light, which ‘enlightens every man that cometh into the world’ (XLVI).*® 


In answer to the accusation of being an Arminian and a ‘free-willer’, Wesley 
replies: 


I hold nothing but what the Scripture saith; and that you shall give leave to hold. 
I do not hold, that any man has any will or power of himself, to do any thing that is 
good; but by the grace of God we may do all things (26).?” 
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Commenting on Jesus’ words in John 6,, ‘No man cometh to me, unless my 
Father draw him’, he says: 


No man can believe in Christ, unless God give him power. He draws us first by good 
desires, not by compulsion, not by laying the will under any necessity, but by the 
strong and sweet, yet still resistible, motions of His heavenly grace."® 


I think these passages indicate conclusively Wesley’s belief that there is no 
free will in man except by God’s grace. But how does God’s grace operate? 
There are two aspects of this in Wesley’s teaching. First, God’s grace is directed 
to the whole of mankind because of His very nature, and particularly because of 
the historical Incarnation and Atonement in Jesus Christ. The second aspect of 
Wesley’s understanding of grace is that of encounter, the activity of God’s 
coming to man in discrete moments. This understanding indicates a certain 
selectivity by God—perhaps, from man’s viewpoint, an arbitrariness. 

The issue here in understanding Wesley’s concept of the activity of grace is 
also the issue in understanding his viewpoint on free will, for if God’s grace is 
regarded as the property of all men, then the freedom of the will resulting from 
such grace is identical with that which is called natural free will. 'This aspect of 
grace has been the emphasis of the cultural Christians (liberals) and those 
evangelicals who have overemphasized the volitional powers of man to choose 
salvation. The idea of grace as encounter is having a resurgence in the neo- 
orthodox movement. 

Wesley, I believe, sought to relax any rigid understanding of God’s grace that 
would allow man to have a ‘claim’ upon God’s activity. This was his motive in 
opposing the Calvinistic doctrine of double predestination, for he thought it 
allowed certain men to be falsely assured of their position before God. Con- 
sequently, he emphasized the concept of grace as encounter, for in so under- 
standing it, he sought to focus man’s awareness on God’s autonomy inthe present 
moment and to enhance man’s understanding of his radical dependence upon 
God. Thus Wesley’s emphasis upon grace as encounter indicates that free will 
is to be understood in terms of the grace of God acting in the present moment. 


Ill. MAN UNDER GRACE MAY STILL RESIST GOD, EXCEPT IN THOSE FEW 
INSTANCES WHERE GOD CHOOSES THAT HIS GRACE SHALL BE FOR 
A TIME IRRESISTIBLE 

This is where human responsibility enters in Wesley’s doctrine. Within the 
grace relationship man has some freedom to respond to or resist the person of 
God. Man’s being is recreated in some manner by God’s redemptive action, and 
the ‘new man’s’ free will is brought into action. He is now free to choose the 
good and God’s service. He is free to respond in a person to person relationship 
in love. This was the position of Adam, participating in the fellowship and grace 
of God, but free to rebel. Wesley affirms that this is Scriptural doctrine. 


. . . for the Scripture is express, that (having received power from God) we are to 
‘work out our salvation:’ and that (after the work of God is begun in our souls) we are 
‘workers together with him’ (XLVIII).’® 


Wesley expresses a Calvinist’s reaction to his doctine and his own answer: 


‘Then I can never be saved; for I can perform no conditions; for I can do nothing.’ 
No, nor I; nor any man under heaven,—without the grace of God. But ‘I can do all 
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things through Christ strengthening me.’ So can you. So can every believer. And he 
has strengthened, and will strengthen you more and more, if you do not wilfully resist, 
till you quench his Spirit (LXXX).” 


Wesley’s concept of the resistibility of God’s grace comes out most clearly when 
he discusses the possibility of the irresistibility of God’s grace. Note that he 
emphatically maintains that there are times when God’s grace is irresistible. In 
describing the experience of conversion, he says: 


And at that time it is certain, they had no power to resist the grace of God. They were 
then no more able to stop the course of that torrent, which carried all before it, than 
to stem the waves of the sea with their hand, or to stay the sun in the midst of heaven 


(I).22 
However, God’s grace is normally resistible: 


Yet I believe that the grace of God, both before and after those moments, may be, 
and hath been resisted; and 

That, in general, it does not act irresistibly; but we may comply therewith, or may 
not.?22 


I think that Wesley, in his opposition to Calvinism, was attempting in his own 
way to give more majesty and glory to God than the rationalistic Calvinistic 
system allowed. Calvinism had deduced a system of absolute predestination 
from the idea of God’s omnipotence, and in doing so had tended to interpret 
God’s actions in terms of the generalizations of man, the fallen creature. Wesley 
preferred a doctrine which recognized more fully the autonomy of God, a 
doctrine in which free will was interpreted in terms of God’s encounter with 
man. 


1 Sermons on Several Occasions (Forty-four Sermons) (London, The Epworth Press, 1944), 


p.99. 

2 ibid., p.103. 
“ : ye Journal, ed. Nehemiah Curnock, Standard Edition (London, The Epworth Press, 1938), 

.84. 

4 ibid. 

5 ibid., 1.423. 

6 ibid., 1.465. 

7 ibid., 1.126. 

8 ibid., 1.423. 

9 ibid. 

10 ‘The Doctrine of Original Sin According to Scripture, Reason, and Experience’, The Mis- 
cellaneous Works of the Rev. John Wesley (New York, J. & J. Harper, 1828), I1.176. 

11 Forty-four Sermons, p.506. 

12 ibid. 

13 “The Imperfection of Human Knowledge’, para. 4, The Works of the Reverend John Wesley, 
A.M., ed. J. Emory (New York, J. anes ay zs Waugh, 1831), 11.117. 

14 ‘A Thought on Necessity’, 7. Emory 

16 ‘Predestination Calmly Considered’ ( CLRXXVIID, Misc. Works, 11.419. 

16 ibid., 11.397. 

17 The Scripture Doctrine Concerning Predestination, Election, and Reprobation’, Misc. 
Works, 11.428. 
18 Explanatory Notes upon the New Testament (London, The Epworth Press, 1950), p.378. 
19 ‘Predestination Calmly Considered’, 11.398. 
20 ibid., 11.416. 
21 ibid., 11.377. 
22 The Journal, 111.84. 
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ARTISTS IN THE STEPS OF THE MASTER 
Charles Carter 


IR DAVID WILKIE, R.A., who died at sea in 1841 on his way home 

from the Near East, wrote that his object in making the journey had been 

‘to see what has formed the scenes of so many pictures painted from Scriptures, 

but which had never been seen by the painters who had delineated them . . .’. 

‘It now remains a question’, he went on, ‘whether a new style of Scripture 

subjects might not be required to correspond with our knowledge of these 
countries.’ 

Had he lived, Wilkie would have produced Biblical pictures worthy to rank 
alongside the pictures of Scottish life and manners by which he is best known. 
His Sketches in Turkey, Syria and Egypt, with lithographs after his sketches by 
J. Nash, contains a Nativity and a Christ before Pilate. 

Wilkie was only one of many nineteenth-century artists who travelled to the 
Holy Land to record with accuracy the places and people hallowed by the 
sacred pages. David Roberts, who in 1842 published his The Holy Land in 
three large volumes, with lithographs after his drawings by Louis Haghe, was 
above all a topographical artist who concentrated upon the buildings and the 
landscape. J. F. Lewis, an accomplished figure painter both in oils and water- 
colours, provided first-hand records of the people of Palestine. Orientalism 
became an important aspect of the Romantic Movement in France, and Horace 
Vernet, like Wilkie, conceived the idea of reviving an interest in sacred subjects 
by giving them that greater truth to nature which could be ensured by delineat- 
ing them among the people and in the surroundings in which the events depicted 
had taken place. 

Where Wilkie and Vernet aimed at a new style of scripture painting, most 
artists were content to paint portraits of Palestine, the place and its people. 
Roberts, for example, was praised by his publishers for his accuracy and by 
Ruskin for having ‘brought home and exhibited the first studies ever made 
conscientiously by an English painter . . . to give . . . true portraiture of scenes 
of historical and religious interest’. In the preface to his Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land George Adam Smith wrote: ‘Students of the Bible desire to see 
a background and to feel an atmosphere; to discover from the lie of the land 
why the history took certain lines and the prophecy and the Gospel were 
expressed in certain styles.’ The processes of aquatint and lithography by 
which the drawings and paintings of Roberts and his colleagues were reproduced 
enabled them to be multiplied many times and to become companions to the 
Bible reading of a generation whose piety and moral standards were based upon 
the scriptures, though they did not illustrate the themes or religious ideas of the 
Bible, for they did not contain narrative or symbolic subjects. 

Bible topography was a new subject. Works on scenery and antiquities, 
illustrated with drawings made by artists who scoured this country and the 
Continent in search of subjects, had been popular for a century, being bought 
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eagerly as souvenirs by those who could travel and as substitutes by those who 
could not. Italy, and Rome in particular, had been the magnet attracting the 
British tourist. The Grand Tour, culminating in a visit to the Eternal City, 
had been the essential finishing school of the rich, setting a seal upon their 
classical education, laying the foundation of their taste in the arts, and enabling 
them to collect the works of art which would be its evidence. With the industrial 
revolution a new class of traveller emerged, with no trained taste and little 
leisure in which to acquire it, and more concerned with the practical values of 
the business world than with aesthetics. Imbued with the new puritanism, such 
people were distrustful of the imagination, of the City of Rome, and of the 
appeal to the senses which was made by the classical and renaissance art in which 
the city abounded. They were too busy making their way in the world to spend 
many months in Rome absorbing the atmosphere of antiquity; they might, 
however, go on one of the short tours which the steamboat and the train were 
making possible to a country of their choice. 

Nostalgia for classical antiquity had turned the feet of the eighteenth-century 
dilettante towards Rome; a profound interest in the Bible—which meant more 
to him than Parnassus or the Palatine—prompted the serious minded Victorian to 
visit the Holy Land. When Wilkie was asked which guide book he was taking 
to Palestine he pulled out a Bible from his pocket and declared it to be the only 
one he needed. New tours for new travellers! And if it were not possible to 
follow with one’s own feet the road from Jerusalem to Jericho, it was possible to 
do so vicariously in the books of travel which fulfilled a narrow but useful 
purpose. 

Wilkie’s aim lay deeper. He wished, to paint the actual narrative subjects of 
the Bible with ethnographical and geographical truth, to recapture the life and 
times of the Bible as he had the life and manners of the Scottish people. He 
died before his wish could become fulfilment; but others were able fully to 
realize his aims. Most notable of them was Holman Hunt, a man of strong 
religious convictions to whom, in Ruskin’s words, ‘the New Testament became 
the only reality’. Early in his career he resolved that he would paint religious 
subjects with absolute truth. To get the facts right he made many visits to 
Palestine and spent years in study and research. His early years of struggle and 
neglect ended with the success and sale of The Light of the World. He used the 
four hundred pounds he received for it to finance his first journey to the Holy 
Land, and on that visit he produced two masterpieces, both of which illustrate 
the determination with which he pursued his realistic aims. The Finding of 
Christ in the Temple was the first subject upon which he had set his heart, but 
the way was not made easy. Suspicious Rabbis, fearing proselytism, would not 
allow Jewish models to enter his studio, and only after prominent British Jews 
had intervened on his behalf did he obtain the native models he regarded as 
essential to the truth. 

In the meantime he painted a picture which required no human models but a 
substitute in the deepest sense of the word, The Scapegoat. He tethered a goat 
by the salt-encrusted shores of the Dead Sea and, though beset by bandits so 
that he had to support his painting arm on a rifle, with unflinching courage ancl 
patience he painted every hair on its body. When he was able to continue: 
painting the Christ in the Temple it took him five years, not of painting alone, 
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but of research. He felt he must satisfy not only the art critics but the exacting 

demands of theologians, archaeologists and ethnologists. To satisfy them was 
difficult indeed. When the picture was exhibited, a Jewish lady examined it 
carefully and then gravely remarked, ‘It is very beautiful, only one cannot help 
observing that the artist is unaware of the distinctive feature of the tribe of 
Judah; his doctors possess the flat foot which belongs to Reuben, whilst the 
men of Judah had a very high instep’. 

Another nineteenth-century painter who felt impelled to paint Biblical 
subjects with strict accuracy was James Tissot. He painted some religious 
characters in the dress of his own day, but felt an irresistible impulse to make a 
pictorial record of the life of Christ as it had been lived. He went to Palestine, 
spent the last ten years of his life in painting and research, and produced the 
illustrations known as Tissot’s Bible. 

We may well ask, ‘Were the journeys of these artists really necessary?’ It 
would never have occurred to artists before the nineteenth century to visit the 
Holy Land before painting scripture subjects. 

Medieval artists were not concerned so much with facts as symbols, concrete 
images for abstract truths and dogmas. Far from depicting the sacred figures of 
the scriptures with ‘truth to nature’, they dispensed with a natural setting, using 
gold backgrounds and giving only the slightest indications that the events 
depicted had a setting in time and space. They knew nothing of the art of 
perspective for putting people in the correct place in the picture, nor of anatomy 
for making them look true to life. The relationships of size between the people 
taking part in an event were not determined by their actual heights or by their 
distance from the eye, but by their significance in the story. The medieval 
artist was not producing a mirror of the natural world, but a key to the appre- 
hension of the supernatural; he was not putting the scriptures into a historical 
setting, he was lifting the historical out of time into eternity. 

The Renaissance artist, on the other hand, had a realistic aim. His command 
of anatomy and perspective enabled him to give a convincing rendering of the 
world of appearances. But it was Ais world, a man-focused world, that he 
portrayed. Religious paintings were required of him, but he presented them in 
contemporary terms. His works tell us much of the life, say, of Florence in the 
fifteenth century, nothing of that of Palestine in the first. This denies neither 
their validity nor their spiritual value, but the relevance of strict historical and 
geographical accuracy. 

The rationalistic temper of the eighteenth century was not favourable to the 
production of great religious painting. Where, as in Roman Catholic countries, 
church decoration continued, the paintings were pietistic echoes of the great 
works of the Renaissance and the Baroque. 

The Evangelical and High Church movements of the early nineteenth century 
had among their fruits moral and social reforms, why not a reformation of 
religious art also? Wilkie wrote that ‘a Martin Luther is as much called for in 
painting as in theology to sweep away the abuses by which our divine pursuit is 
encumbered’. The new wine of Protestant enthusiasm could not be put into the 
old bottles of traditional Catholic religious art. Religious art must go back to 
the Bible and a literal interpretation of its facts. 

There was, then, a passion for facts. In painting it caused a reaction against 
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the Grand Style and its idealism and, at its worst, its affectation and insincerity. 
Matter-of-factness in both subject matter and treatment appealed to the middle- 
class taste of the nineteenth century as it had to the burghers of Holland two 
centuries before. Nineteenth-century painting was slice-of-life-painting, with 
the implication that it was better if the slice did not come from the top of the 
cake. Realism in art meant not only the realistic representation of the objects 
painted, but the choice of the ordinary, the commonplace, even the sordid. 
Religious painting had the advantage that it enabled the artist to be matter-of- 
fact without being vulgar; he could combine realism in technique with idealism 
in his choice of subjects. 

Art shared the scientific temper of the period. Ruskin divided the Pre- 
Raphaelites into poetic and prosaic, of whom the prosaic were the more impor- 
tant, since, ‘the present age being strictly scientific, all that it is possible to do 
more than had been done by artists in the earlier ages must be on the side of 
truth and not of the imagination’. ‘Pictures’, he said, ‘in modern days should be 
addressed simply to the representation of facts’, and he directed artists to go to 
nature and to seek geological and botanical accuracy. 

So the religious artist who believed that it was necessary to paint religious 
pictures with factual truth and to journey to the Holy Land to enable himself to 
do so was in the spirit of his time. It was not only the religious painters who 
became antiquarians. Alma-Tadema sought patiently and thoroughly to 
reconstruct the conditions of life in ancient Greece and Rome in his paintings of 
Classical subjects. And the novelists, too, believed in the value of facts; Kingsley 
could write in Alton Locke of ‘these days of Dutch painting and Boz’, linking the 
homely, factual manner of Dickens to the realism of the Dutch painters. 

To the Victorian artist, Truth was Beauty and Beauty Truth. This belief 
was the spur which drove Holman Hunt and Tissot to the Holy Land, but it 
may reasonably be asked whether the literal, factual accuracy at which they 
aimed is either necessary or desirable in religious painting. We repeat, was 
their journey really necessary? After all, Rembrandt, the most profound Bible 
interpreter with the brush, never left his native Holland. 

We cannot explain genius or hope to fathom the secret of Rembrandt’s power, 
but his religious paintings are the work of a man who knew the Bible and who 
knew the human soul. He had been steeped in the Scriptures, and the Bible was 
the book he placed upon his mother’s knee when he painted her. He has been 
compared with Shakespeare for the breadth of his human sympathy and under- 
standing. In the Bible he found just those situations in which the human soul 
is faced with its deepest, most universal problems, problems with which he 
himself had been faced. As he pondered upon them, his imaginative insight and 
interpretative power fused with his artistic sensibility, and there were projected 
on to his canvases images which were fitting embodiments of the vital, spiritual 
experiences behind the events portrayed, which they communicate to us as 
we respond to the artist’s expressive use of line, light and shade and colour. No 
amount of accuracy in costume and physiognomy could add to the fatherly 
compassion of which we are made aware in the artist’s painting of the Prodigal 
Son or to the light of understanding which breaks in upon us, as it did upon the 
Emmaus disciples, as we look upon the picture in the Louvre which depicts 
Christ making Himself known in the breaking of bread. 
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In religious art the letter can kill and the spirit give life. The significant 
truths behind the facts matter more than the facts. “Touch me not’, said Christ 
to Mary in the Garden, that she might henceforth recognize His spiritual rather 
than His bodily presence, and the artist, who deals with intangibles, should 
dispense with too great a reliance upon the material circumstances of Christ’s 
life on earth. It was expedient that Christ should go away; the artist should not 
imprison Him within a tiny corner of the Roman Empire. God revealed Himself 
through His Son at a particular time in a particular place, but through His 
Spirit He transcends all time and place. You do not recapture a presence by 
reconstructing a setting. Those houses of great men which are preserved as 
museums, with everything factually correct to remind us of the lives they lived, 
are strangely dead, inhabited only by ghosts. 

We admire the skill and craftsmanship of Holman Hunt’s painting, his 
strength of purpose and his integrity, but feel that his emphasis upon factual 
accuracy was misguided. Rembrandt’s religious paintings are great because 
they are at once subjective and selective. They are personal experiences com- 
municated through formal elements of design which had been chosen because 
they emphasized and enriched the spiritual content of the subject. Holman 
Hunt’s paintings can be criticized because aesthetic unity was sacrificed to 
excess of detail. In his Rasselas, Dr Johnson said the poet’s business was ‘to 
examine not the individual but the species, to remark general properties and 
large appearances. He does not number the streaks of the tulip.’ 

Those artists who portray sacred subjects in contemporary terms, and regard 
it as unnecessary to follow, literally, in the Steps of the Master, may do so 
because, like the Renaissance artist, they think their own is the best of all 
possible worlds, or because, like Rembrandt, they recognize that Christ belongs 
to every time and place, that the truths involved in religious painting are not 
geological, botanical and ethnographical facts, but truth to the natures of God 
and Man which are the same in every time and place. 

In our own century some of the most significant religious paintings have 
come from the brush of the late Sir Stanley Spencer, R.A., who, from the time 
of his student days, painted Biblical subjects in the setting of his native village 
of Cookham on the Thames. His Mary was a village maiden, his prophets 
the old men of the village. He had the power to grasp the inner meaning of 
the stories he set out to paint; for him, Christ walked not only on the water of 
Genesareth but of the Thames. 

We may, perhaps, add a rider. Realism may transcend itself, the prosaic be 
lifted to the level of poetry. Sharp accuracy of detail can, as in some examples 
of surrealism, where extreme clarity in the painting of details is combined with 
incongruity of subject matter, convey a strange, hallucinatory quality. In 
Holman Hunt’s Scapegoat, the facts of vision seem to have been carried beyond 
ordinary sight to a hyper-realism which carries an overtone of meaning which is 
almost poetic, and makes it more than a factual painting of what a goat looked 
like by the shores of the Dead Sea. It becomes an interpretation of Isaiah. 





When Cambart, the art dealer, received the painting, he said, ‘I wanted a nice 
religious painting and he painted me a great goat.’ The Victorians were too often 
given nice religious paintings, too seldom vital interpretations of truth. 















JOHN WESLEY’S CHURCHMANSHIP 
Frank Baker 


HE ORGANIZATION of Methodism can only be understood by realizing 

that it was not planned, but just happened. It would not be true, however, 
to continue—‘in spite of, rather than because of, its founder John Wesley’. 
Doubtless Wesley would have preferred that it should be stated thus. Through 
the perspective of the years, however, it becomes clearer that in spite of Wesley’s 
vehement protestations of loyalty to the Church of England he felt himself 
compelled to engage in a series of deviations from her practice and law which 
almost inevitably led to separation, whether he realized or acknowledged it or 
not. 

Wesley had not the slightest intention of founding a new denomination. His 
avowed. purpose was not ‘to form the plan of a new church’,! but to reform the 
old one. The Large Minutes from 1763 onwards spoke of ‘God’s design in 
Methodism’ as ‘to reform the nation, and in particular the Church; to spread 
Scriptural holiness over the land’. To this was prefixed in Wesley’s last revision 
of 1789: ‘Not to form any new sect, but to reform. . . .”2 He set out with no 
blue-print of a perfect Church, but with a burning desire that the most perfect 
Church which he knew, the Church of England, should become still more 
perfect by a fuller awareness of God’s plans for her, and by a more zealous 
response to His call. Within that Church, therefore, he embarked on a campaign 
of spiritual reformation, welcoming co-operation wherever it might be offered, 
meeting each opportunity, each challenge, each problem, as it arose, displaying 
sufficient courage to experiment with unconventional methods of evangelism 
and administration, and the even greater courage necessary to drop those experi- 


ments if they proved unsuccessful. He is probably the most noteworthy example | 


of the ecclesiastical extemporizer. 

Nevertheless, John Wesley did possess a mental picture of the perfect Church 
against which he measured the Church of his birth. This prototype was the 
Church of the New Testament and of the first three Christian centuries. In his 
view Constantine’s conversion had ended this golden age by the union between 
Church and State, and the consequent removal of persecution.* He realized, 
however, that it was quite impracticable to reproduce a modern replica of the 
Primitive Church on any universal scale, though he did fashion some small-scale 
models of particular features of the Primitive Church. From the early Christian 
centuries he gained something much more important than patterns for love 
feasts, watchnights, or class tickets, namely the conviction that the outward 
form of an ecclesiastical organization matters far less than its spiritual effective- 
ness. This was the driving motive in his whole conception of Methodism. 

The foundations were laid at the feet of his devout and scholarly father in the 
rectory at Epworth: 
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From a child I was taught to love and reverence the Scripture, the oracles of God; 
and, next to these, to esteem the primitive Fathers, the writers of the three first 
centuries. Next after the primitive church I esteemed our own, the Church of 
England, as the most scriptural national Church in the world.4 


This reverence for the ante-Nicene Church was re-inforced when in 1725 John 
Wesley considered ordination, for his father sent him a manuscript copy of a 
long letter of advice originally prepared for his curate Nathaniel Hoole. This 
work—published by John Wesley shortly after his father’s death—is note- 
worthy for its high praise of the Fathers, and for its quotations from them. It 
seems fairly certain that Wesley’s lifelong love of Ignatius and Polycarp stemmed 
from his father’s enthusiasm.5 

It is by no means surprising, therefore, to discover on the first page of his 
Oxford diary that in 1725 John Wesley was translating the Fathers.* At a similar 
turning-point in 1729, as he returned to Oxford from Epworth to take over the 
leadership of the Holy Club, we find him ‘collecting’ William Wake’s edition 
of the Apostolic Fathers.”? His friendship with John Clayton, begun on 20th 
April 1732, led to an even more vehement admiration of primitive Christianity. 
Wesley embarked on the practice of Wednesday and Friday fasts (not eating 
until 3 p.m.) on the grounds that they were ‘commonly observed in the ancient 
church’.® It is noteworthy that his first publication, the Collection of Forms of 
Prayer for every Day in the Week (1733)—also prepared under the influence of 
Clayton—contained two non-scriptural quotations, one from ‘the ancient 
Liturgy, commonly called St Mark’s’, and the other a saying of St Ignatius 
under persecution.® Later Wesley summarized the threefold emphasis of the 
‘Holy Club’ as ‘taking the Bible, as interpreted by the primitive Church and 
our own, for their whole and sole rule’.4° As an S.P.G. missionary in Georgia, 
Wesley was obsessed with the idea of reviving the practices of the Primitive 
Church, and this, indeed, was in large part the reason for his comparative 
failure.14 

On his way home from Georgia Wesley realized that his adulation of the 
ancient Church had been both uncritical and overstrained, so that he had fallen 
into the error of ‘making antiquity a co-ordinate rather than a subordinate rule 
with scripture’. His ‘conversion’ four months later completed this subordina- 
tion of erudition to experience. His grounding in the Fathers, however, was by 
no means forgotten or despised. They continued to exert a formative influence 
upon his basic theology and churchmanship, and therefore—as will be seen— 
upon the organization and worship of the Methodist Societies. His scale of 
values had now been settled for good, however. It may be seen in his preface to 
the extracts from the Fathers in volume one of his Christian Library (1749): 


We are to look on their writings, though not of equal authority with the holy Scriptures 
. . . yet as worthy of a much greater respect than any composures which have been 
made since... 13 


Towards the end of his life he still maintained this position. 


I regard no authorities but those of ante-Nicene Fathers; nor any of them in opposi- 
tion to Scripture.14 
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The new element which firmly ousted reverence for antiquity as such, and 
which became the raison d’étre of Methodism, was the conviction that direct 
knowledge of God was promised in Scripture, and was possible without any 
mediation of Church or Priest or Sacrament. This emphasis upon the immediate 
contact of the soul with God owed more than Wesley was always ready to 
acknowledge to his friendship with William Law, and to his study of the mystics. 
There is little doubt that his revulsion from the mystics had a root similar to 
that which prompted his reduced estimate of the early Fathers—the supremacy 
for him of Holy Scripture.4® Wesley’s advocacy of The Life of God in the Soul 
of Man (to quote the title of one of his favourite works) drew upon Methodism 
from the beginning the charge of being a new brand of Quakerism, the term 
‘assurance’ being substituted for ‘inner light’.?® 

Samuel Wesley on his deathbed had said to John, “The inward witness, son, 
the inward witness: that is the proof, the strongest proof, of Christianity.’)’ 
Although at the time John Wesley did not fully understand what his father 
meant, in later years he echoed those words in a treatise addressed to that 
clerical sceptic, Dr Conyers Middleton: 


What Christianity (considered as a doctrine) promised is accomplished in my soul. 
And Christianity, considered as an inward principle, is the completion of all those 
promises. It is holiness and happiness, the image of God impressed on a created 
spirit, a fountain of peace and love springing up into everlasting life. . . . And 
this I conceive to be the strongest evidence of the truth of Christianity. I do not 
undervalue traditional evidence. Let it have its place and its due honour. It is 


highly serviceable in its kind and in its degree. And yet I cannot set it on a level | 


with this.18 


The truth of the Christian gospel had been proved to John Wesley himself / 


through an inward assurance which he believed to have been impressed directly 
upon his heart and mind by God. He went on to hint that the purposes of God 
in history were to be seen in the swing of the pendulum from the politico- 
religious fury of the seventeenth and the frigid intellectualism of the early 
eighteenth centuries to this emphasis upon the ‘inner light’, so that men might 
‘be constrained to look into themselves also and attend to the light shining in 
their hearts’.1® Henceforth his concern was to proclaim this creative idea as his 
central theme, though with numerous safeguards, intellectual, moral, and 
ecclesiastical. 

The fundamental proof of Christianity thus became for Wesley its fundamen- 
tal purpose, overriding every other consideration, though it might be confirmed 
or modified by other factors. The Church was not an end in itself so much 
as a means for introducing people to God, and keeping them in touch with Him. 
If it did not fulfil its main purpose it must be either reformed or superseded. 
An oft-quoted saying of John Wesley’s is still untraced to its source, though 
there is no doubt that it is fundamentally in character—‘Church or no Church 
we must attend to the work of saving souls.’ In one of his famous letters to 
‘John Smith’ Wesley defended himself from the charge of ‘setting aside order’ 
by asking which kind of church discipline was intended, ‘the scriptural, the 
primitive, or our own?’ He then proceeded from the outward form to the inner 


purpose: 
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But methinks I would go deeper. I would inquire, What is the end of all ecclesiastical 
order? Is it not to bring souls from the power of Satan to God, and to build them up 
in His fear and love? Order, then, is so far valuable as it answers these ends; and if 
it answers them not, it is nothing worth.2! 


Wesley went on to give examples of the people untouched by ‘orderly preach- 
ing’ but responding to his unorthodox methods. In a letter to ‘John Smith’ 
the following year he maintained 


I did far more good . . . by preaching three days on my father’s tomb than I did 
by preaching three years in his pulpit.?2 

Wesley was the more easily able to take up this pragmatic view of the Church 
because of his reading of Scripture and the early Fathers—or perhaps we should 
say ‘his reading of the Scriptures in the light of the history of the early Church’. 
There is little doubt that soon after his ‘conversion’, if not before, he agreed with 
the claim of Edward Stillingfleet’s Irenicum, whether or not he had then read 
that book, ‘that the Form of Church Government is a mere matter of Prudence, 
regulated by the Word of God’.?* In other words, any form of Church govern- 
ment is valid which works and which is not definitely contrary to Scrirture, 
since the Bible lays down no specific form of Church—episcopacy may be there 
described, but not prescribed. 

Wesley’s historical theory of the origin of Church government, as propounded 
to the 1745 Conference, may be faulty,24 but it shows quite clearly that his 
reading had already convinced him of the amorphous state of the early Church. 
It may, indeed, be a somewhat unhappy attempt to summarize Stillingfleet, 
whom Wesley accredited with having convinced him upon this point. To a 
critic he wrote in 1756: 


I still believe ‘the Episcopal form of Church government to be both scriptural and 
apostolical’: I mean, well agreeing with the practice and writings of the Apostles. 
But that it is prescribed in Scripture I do not believe. This opinion (which I once 
heartily espoused) I have been heartily ashamed of ever since I read Dr Stillingfleet’s 
Irenicon. I think he has unanswerably proved that neither Christ nor His Apostles 
prescribed any particular form of Church government, and that the plea for the 
divine right of Episcopacy was never heard of in the primitive Church.25 


Wesley also claimed that the native English Church had maintained a similar 
flexibility, and that ‘the divine right of episcopacy [was] first asserted in England 
... about the middle of Queen Elizabeth’s reign’. Lord Peter King’s Account 
of the Primitive Church, which he read early in 1746, clarified Wesley’s mind on 
another point, that in the first Christian centuries bishops and presbyters dif- 
fered only in ‘degree’ (gradu) not in ‘order’ (ordine), and were therefore in effect 
interchangeable—a conviction upon which he was soon himself prepared to 
ordain, and eventually did ordain. 

This view of the Apostolic Church was enshrined in his Explanatory Notes 
upon the New Testament (1755). His note on Acts 20,,, it is true, is slightly 
hesitant: 


Sending to Ephesus, he called the elders of the church—These are called Bishops in 28th 
verse, (rendered Overseers in our Translation.) Perhaps Elders and Bishops were 
then the same: Or no otherwise different, than are the Rector of a Parish and his 
Curates. 
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On Philippians 1, he writes with more assurance: 


The word Bishops here includes all the Presbyters at Philippi, as well as the Ruling 
Presbyter: The names Bishop and Presbyter, or Elder, being promiscuously used in the 
First Ages. 


His notes on 1 Timothy 3,,, strike an almost militant chord: 


A bishop—or Pastor of a congregation, must be blameless. . . . Likewise the deacons must 
be serious—Men of a grave, decent, venerable Behaviour—But where are Presbyters? 
Were this Order essentially distinct from that of Bishops, could the Apostle have past 
it over in silence? 


This was the angle from which he approached his beloved Church of England 
after his conversion. Wesley’s Oxford Methodism has been hailed as a precursor 
of the Oxford Movement of the nineteenth century, and John Wesley in Georgia 
might well be compared to a modern Anglo-Catholic. Examples can be adduced 
to show that throughout his ministry he retained some High Church tendencies. 
He led a Sacramental Revival within the Church of England by means of his 
Methodist Societies. He maintained the validity of the 26th Article, ‘Of the 
unworthiness of the Ministers, which hinders not the effect of the Sacraments’.”’ 
Nevertheless, from 1738 onwards his high regard for the observances and tradi- 
tions of the Church was always subservient to the will of God made known 
immediately by the witness of the Holy Spirit within his mind, and checked 
by Holy Scripture. He remained convinced that Church, Ministry and Sacra- 
ments were only means to an end—the forging of personal links between man 
and God, the creation of ‘a company of faithful or believing people’. 

John Wesley believed that the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England 
supported him in this pragmatic view of the Church. Wesley subscribed the 
Articles ‘in simplicity of heart . . . firmly [believing] none but Episcopal ordina- 
tion valid’ on 17th September 1725, prior to his own ordination. Later he 
confessed that his views of some Articles had altered. Not of the 19th, however. 
Throughout his life he frequently quoted this—though he sometimes mistakenly 
referred to it as the 20th!: 


XIX. Of the Church 

The visible Church of Christ is a Congregation of faithful men, in the which the 
pure Word of God is preached, and the Sacraments be duly ministered according to 
Christ’s Ordinance, in all those things that of necessity are requisite to the same. . . .29 


In his Earnest Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion (1743) he defended himself 
from any charge of undermining the Church by expounding this definition, 
maintaining that the essence of the Church was the ‘company of faithful or 
believing people—coetus credentium’.®© 'The preaching of the Word and the due 
administration of the Sacraments, though immensely important, were yet not 
of the essence of the Church, but were ‘the properties thereof’. This was 
expressed much more boldly towards the end of his life, in his sermon ‘Of the 
Church’, where he made it quite clear that he was unable to regard these specific 
‘properties’ as of supreme importance, and underlined this point by the deli- 
berate omission from his Ephesians quotation of any reference to baptism: 
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I dare not exclude from the Church catholic all those congregations in which any 
unscriptural doctrines, which cannot be affirmed to be the ‘pure word of God’, are 
sometimes, yea, frequently preached; neither all those congregations, in which the 
sacraments are not ‘duly administered’. . . . Whoever they are that have ‘one Spirit, one 
hope, one Lord, one faith, one God and Father of all’, I can easily bear with their 
holding wrong opinions, yea, and superstitious modes of worship: Nor would I, on 
these accounts, scruple still to include them within the pale of the catholic Church; 
neither would I have any objection to receive them, if they desired it, as members of 
the Church of England.34 


1 Reasons Against a Separation (1758), The Works of fohn Wesley (Standard edn), XIII.225. 

2 Minutes (1862 edn), 1.446-7. 

3 Works, 7.164. But cf. for abuses earlier, pp.164-5. 

4 ibid., 13.272. 

5 Tyerman, Samuel Wesley, pp.391-2, 394. Advice to a Young Clergyman (1735), reprinted 
in Jackson, Charles Wesley, pp.500-34, especially pp.503-4, 506, 510, 514, 528. 

6 The Fournal of Fohn Wesley (Standard edn), 1.37. 

7 ibid., p.89n. 

8 ibid., p.468. Cf. pp.67, 101, and Tyerman, Oxford Methodists, pp.31-40, espec. p.33. 

9 Collection (7th edn), pp.27, 44. 

10 Short History of Methodism (1765); see Works, 8.348. 

11 For a discussion of his reading on the voyage and in Georgia see A. W. Harrison’s articles 
in W.H.S. Proc. X1II.35-9; XV.113-17; and also F. Hunter’s article on the influence of the 
non-Jurors on both Wesley brothers—L.Q.R. (January 1947), pp.56-61. 

12 Journal, 1.419. 

13 Works, 14.225; cf. p.224. 

14 Letters, VII.106. 

15 See E. W. Baker, Herald of the Evangelical Revival, espec. pp.103-9. 

16 See Frank Baker: Relations between the Society of Friends and Early Methodism, pp.3-4; cf. 
Moore’s Wesley, 11.521. 

17 Letters, 11.135. 

18 ibid., p.383. 

19 ibid., p.385. ; 

20 See W.H.S. Proc., XXII.105-6, XXVII.168, where the Rev. E. W. Thompson traces it 
back as far as Watson’s Life of Wesley (1831), where it is given as from ‘one of his letters to 
Charles’-—Dr Henry Bett, in his Spirit of Methodism (1937, reprint of 1943), p.57, quotes it as 
‘said to the Bishop of London’. 

21 Letters, 11.77-8. 

22 ibid., p.96. 

23 Quoted by E. W. Thompson, Wesley, Apostolic Man (1957), p.18. 

24 See ibid., pp.77-80. , 

25 Letters, 111.182; cf. 11.55-6, I11.135-6, 201; Minutes (1745), p.25; 1747, pp.47-8. At Kings- 
wood School is a copy of Stillingfleet’s Irenicum on whose title page Wesley has written: ‘I think 
he fully proves his point. J.W. 1760. Kingswood.’ This, of course, was written long after 
Wesley’s first reading, about which there is only indirect and inconclusive evidence. 

26 Minutes (1747), p.48. : 

27 He even argued that upon this point could be decided the question of whether the Methodists 
should separate from the Church of England, claiming that it was the influx of Dissenters into 
the Methodist Societies who had somewhat shaken the orthodoxy of his early followers (Works, 
7.175-85). 

28 Cf. Letters, IV.150.. 

29 Book of Common Prayer (1772). For ‘20th’ see Fournal, 11.335; Minutes (1744), p.12; Letters, 
VII.285. 

30 Works, VIII.30. Wesley used the Latin phrase in order to show that the article implied 
‘living faith’. Cf. Works, V1.396. ; ; 

31 Works, V1.397. The sermon is dated ‘Bristol, Sept. 28, 1785’ and was first published in the 
Arminian Magazine for 1786. Cf. his important sermon, ‘Catholic Spirit’, first preached in 
1749 (Works, V.492-504). 















A VERSION OF THE PSALMS 


Bernard Fones 


HE NAME OF William Barnes (1801-86) is seldom set down among those 

who have translated the Psalms into English, because his translations have 
not been published. However, the renewed interest in Psalter revision opens up 
the subject of the history of earlier notions of revision, and in that history the 
versions by Barnes are worth careful thought. 

Barnes, who is best known as the Dorset Poet, was ordained in 1847. He was 
educated at a dame’s school and at the Church school at Sturminster Newton. 
Later he kept terms at Cambridge as a ten years man and was admitted to the 
B.D. degree in 1850. He was a solicitor’s clerk from 1813 or 1814 till 1823, ran 
schools of his own from 1823 till 1862, and was Rector of Winterborne Came 
from 1862 till his death. 

Interest in Psalter revision in nineteenth-century England was widespread. 
Coleridge, for instance, complained that ‘Scores of passages are utterly inco- 
herent as they now stand’. Barnes himself soon found that where the Bible 
versions differed from the Prayer Book versions it was not always possible to 
find authority for either in the Hebrew. As a parson, therefore, he had good 
cause for trying to clear away some of the confusions in the versions in use. 
But he was not only a parson. He was also the writer of A Philological Grammar, 
a book which he grounded on over sixty languages, including those needed by 
the Bible scholar, and which was published in 1854. 

In middle life, therefore, Barnes was well fitted to undertake scholarly work 
on the Psalms. He thought that Bible poetry was poetry of the highest kind and 
‘true to the life and feeling’ of its time. Of its prophetic standing he came to 
hold that prophecy must be understood not simply as a ‘foretelling’, but rather 
as a ‘forthtelling’, ‘a spiritual gift for the stirring of men’s souls by the mighty 
and even poetic utterances of divine truth’. Of this part of his work he left the 
following note in his diary: 


1864. This year I began to make a version of the Psalms in unrhymed measures 
formed on those of the Hebrew poetry. It was finished in the summer of 1865. 


In his translation Barnes sought to give not only the meaning of the Psalms, 
but also as much of their poetic shape as he could. Parallelism, the most marked 
device of the Hebrew poetry, ‘which is grounded upon things and not words, 
can leave its own language, and tune the psalm and the prophecy with the 
touching harmony of its twin ideas to every man in his own language,—an 
excellence of markworthy fitness for the word which was to be published to all 
nations’. This law, he wrote, ‘wherever it holds in Hebrew verse can hold also 
in an English version of it’, and he also thought that ‘there are some other rules 
of Bible poetry—those of word-tale, or word-metre, or a matching of words by 
number—the charm of which may, it would seem, be kept in an English version 
more fully than we yet have it’, and that ‘Hebrew metres may be more closely 
matched than they are by the rhythm of English accentand quantity’. The short 
introduction which Barnes wrote for his translation ends with these words: 
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It must be allowed that if a rhythmical version of a psalm cannot, as such, give as we 
think it can give, the thought of the psalmist, as well and truly worded as it is worded 
in our unrhythmical versions, it could not fairly be put into competition with it as 
truth is higher than form. 

The following specimens of rhythmical versions if they are not a full attainment of 
a desirable end may show at least that it may not be unattainable. 
















































The kind of translation Barnes made can be gathered from examples of his 
work on some of the well-known psalms. The 23rd is the best known of all and 
this is the Barnes version: 


The Lord is my shepherd, I lack not. 

3 He feeds me in fields of full green, 

. And leads me to waters of rest. 

} He turneth my soul and He brings me 

] By pathways of truth for His name sake. 
Though I walk through the shadow of death 
No harm will I fear. He is with me. 

His rod and His staff are my comfort. 
Thou settest a table before me 

Against all the foes of my peace. 

With oil Thou anointest my head 

And the cup of my blessing overfloweth. 
And mercy and good shall be with me 
Throughout all the days of my life, 

As long as my days shall reach on 

I will dwell in the house of the Lord. 


The style is straightforward, there is no striving after the poetical, and there is 
no wilful breaking away from the idiom of the long-used English versions. 
This psalm is so well known that it is not easy to get the old tunes out of mind 
when trying to read a new version of it, but a few readings of what Barnes has 
made of it will convince anyone that he has tried to give a clear and sincere 
Englishing of the Hebrew. 

The prayer at the end of Psalm 144 (verses 11 to 15) called for much thought. 
Here is Barnes’s translation followed by some of his notes on it: 


Outpluck me, O Lord, set me free 
From the hand of the children of strangers, 

Whose lips utter speeches of lies, 

And whose hand is a right hand of guile. 

That our sons be as fast growing plants, 

In their youth all our daughters as garners 

Outhewn in the form of a palace. 

That our garners may ever be filled, 

{ Affording us kind upon kind; 

That our sheepflocks may bring forth their thousands, 
Ten thousand times told in our fields. 

That our herds may be heavy with young, 

And no wall-breach, no outgoing host, 

No cry of distress in our streets. 

O happy the people like this; 

The people whose God is the Lord. 
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(Our daughters as garners): 

A knotty word, making a knotty passage of the Psalm. ‘Our daughters’, as zovioth, 
in the Bible version, corner stones; in the Prayerbook polished corners of the Temple; 
but what temple? since the Psalm as David’s was written before the temple at Jeru- 
salem was built. 

The word zovioth, singular zovith, could hardly mean an outward (salient) angle, as 
the root means to hide or inclose, and would rather mean an inward angle or recess, 
and it is not the word for corner in about thirty other texts of the Bible; and the word 
for garners in the very next verse is a stem word of the same root. 

Our daughters, like zovioth, hewn out (mekhtovoth) in the form or size of a haikol. 

The root of Haikol is found in Arabic as hakala, to be tall or long, and haikal, 
Arabic, is a figure, image, talisman, giant, palace, temple, figure, face, statue, shape; 
so that it is hard to tell what shape or building the word here means, though it meant 
some one well known to the Israelites, and, therefore, other than the temple of 
Solomon. Now wv. 12, 13, 14 seem to be a prayer for the fulfilling of Deut. 8,5, 1, 
and these verses speak wholly of teemingness of land, cattle, and man. 

v. 13. That the land may be teeming of corn, and that the sheep may be teeming 
of young. 

v. 14. That the herds may teem, the Hebrew is, that our oxen may be heavy; with 
what? With flesh, fat, says Pagnini, as the Seventy seem to have taken it. 

Heavy or laden with burdens as others would take it, though it is not shown that 
the ox was a beast of burden in Judea. Our version says strong (for heavy) to labour; 
but the drift of the verses would rather lead to heavy with young, very teeming; and 
thence, again, the reading of the 12th verse would most likely be: That our sons may 
be as many and thriving as the manifold fast-growing plants, and that our daughters, 
as wives, be as teeming as storehouses hewn out in the shape, or size of a haikol, 
palace, or, it may be, a graceful figure. 

As this Psalm is one of threeworded verse, that is, of a kind of verse of three strong 
words among little ones, in each line, the calls of its poetry would put the word youth, 
or in youth, with the daughters rather than the sons. 


The point of this last remark is that all the English versions in use do in fact 
put the word youth, or the notion of it, with the sons. 

Another verse which Barnes worked out in his own way was the 9th of Psalm 
29. This Psalm images the voice of the Lord in thunder and lightning, and His 
power in instances of the power of thunder and lightning. These instances included 
the uprooting of trees, fire, the trembling of the earth, and floods, and, according 
to the versions in use, hinds bringing forth their young. This last Barnes did 
not believe to be a true poetic bodying forth of power through thunder, and it is 
clearly out of keeping with the other instances. He therefore sought out a means 
of bringing this image in the 9th verse into harmony with the poem as a whole. 
His note stressed the importance of getting a right meaning: 


We do great wrong to the Word of God, if, by a wrong version, we make it say what 
it says not, and when what we make it say is untrue. 

Our Bible version makes the Psalm say that the voice of the Lord maketh the ‘hinds 
to calve’, and the Prayerbook to ‘bring forth young’; but if we take the voice of the 
Lord to mean the thunder, with the lightning, is it true that it does in the east so work 
on hinds, either above or among other animals? and if it is not so, is it true that the 
Hebrew of the Psalm states that it does so? 


The same word Khool, which is given as to ‘bring forth’, in the ninth verse, is | 


understood to mean ‘shake’ in the eighth, and the ground of these sundry meanings is 
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that the root means to writhe either as with inward pain, as in parturition, or with an 
outward force, as a tree in a storm. 

The word taken for hinds is Aioloth, the plural of Aioloh, a hind; but Ailoh is a tree 
—the oak of many places of our version of the Bible, and if we could show that Aioloh 
at some time took the stead of Ailoh the verse would be quite clear, and the rule of the 
thoughtmatching (parallelism) of Hebrew poetry would stand good, as the wresting 
or writhing of the trees would answer to the stripping of the thickets or woods. 


The verse in Barnes’s hands then became: 


The voice of the Lord 
Maketh writhe the stout oaks, 
The voice of the Lord 
Offsweepeth the woods. 
His temple will gather 
All people in praise. 

Although there may be reasons why modern scholars should not take to such 
a re-writing of the Scriptures, this stanza rings true poetically. By getting rid of 
the calving hinds Barnes has harmonized the whole poem for the imagination, 
as only a poet, perhaps, could. 

All these alterations were grounded upon knowledge of text, commentaries 
and the art of poetry, and it is indeed unlikely that any other poet of Barnes’s 
standing has both studied the art of poetry so thoroughly, especially the Hebrew, 
and made of the Psalms an English version which conveys so nearly their 
Hebrew originals. He again showed poetic insight when he proposed the 
lengthening of the 35th verse of Psalm 18. The Bible version goes: 


Thou hast also given me the shield of thy salvation: and thy right hand hath holden 
me up, and thy gentleness hath made me great. 


Barnes wanted— 

Thou hast lent me Thy shield of salvation: 

Thy right hand hath holden me up, 

By Thy trials Thou madest me great; 

Thy teaching hath given me skill. 
because— 
Thy teaching, &c. The Septuagint seem to have found this strain in the Hebrew, and 
poetically, it seems so worthy of its place as one of two strains of a thought-matching 
that we may believe it belonged to the text. 


Barnes also brought his blend of gifts to the clearing up of some of the psalm 
headings. The understanding of these takes the mind into a world where it may 
be hard to keep away altogether from the fanciful, but here again Barnes made 
his way by keeping his eyes open for the visual image. His note on the shiggaion 
(Ps. 7), for example, led to an interesting suggestion: 

It is not easy to tell whether a Shiggaion was a kind of winding or wandering tune, 
or freely roving psalm, as a poem, or was the name of a kind of musical instrument. 
Our French horn might, as an instrument, be called a Shiggaion. 


The gittith (Ps. 8), he said, was— 


a musical instrument, from the same root as Gath, a wine vat, and Arabic, Ghitah, 
a cover, a lid. Thence the Septuagint head the Psalm as ‘on the wine vats’; as the 
Vulgate has pro torcularibus, for the wine presses. 
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Was the instrument one with a round hollow body like a banjo, or like a tamborine? 


In another note he asks was the gittith or ghitah, ‘the early Kithar or Guitarre? 
The heading to Psalm 9 was baffling, and his note ran: 


Muth labben. These words, by a common form of heading to the Psalms, should be 
that of a musical instrument; but if the words be Hebrew (Muth-la-ben) it is a very 
strange one (Death to the son). Can it be an Egyptian name brought in with the 
instrument, as our word violin, from the Italian, violino? 


And he also left a few remarks on the meaning of Selah, which has been taken 
into the English Bible untranslated. 


The versions from which these selections have been taken were made a long 
time ago by a mostly self-taught man, and the weight of learning brought to the 
understanding of the Bible since they were made must have gone far beyond 
anything the scholars of Barnes’s time could have foreseen. Yet they are still 
interesting because, firstly, Barnes was a poet and knew how to get words to do 
their work, and secondly, Barnes knew a great deal about the speeches and lores 
of so many different lands. 


THE HYMNS OF CHRISTOPHER FEAKE 
Oliver A. Beckerlegge 


HRISTOPHER FEAKE was a Dissenting minister in the days of perse- 

cution. Nothing is known of his early history; he first appears in 1645 as 

a preacher in London without a settled charge, preaching at St Peter’s, Cornhill, 

St Mary’s, Woolchurch, and elsewhere, as opportunity served; and there he 

discoursed ‘many strange and odd things’ in favour of close communion and 
gathered churches, and against tithes and the Westminster Assembly. 

In January 1646 he was appointed vicar of All Saints, Hertford. That he was 
very much of a Dissenter is seen by the fact that though in 1645 the Book of 
Common Prayer had been replaced by ‘The Directory for the Public Worship 
of God in the Three Kingdoms’, yet Feake did not observe the order of public 
worship therein prescribed. He discarded psalm-singing and the use of the 
Lord’s Prayer, and refrained from baptizing infants. In his preaching he 
predicted the downfall of all governments on the ground of their enmity to 
Christ ; that of Holland was specifically doomed for tolerating Arminianism. He 
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seems to have secured a following, for when articles were exhibited against him 
by a Justice of the Peace at the Hertford Assizes, his people invaded the Court, 
crying, ‘We will maintain our minister with our blood.’ The case was—not 
surprisingly—dismissed. 

In 1649 he became vicar of Christ Church, Newgate, and lecturer at St Anne’s, 
Blackfriars; on 28th April 1650 he preached at the Mercers’ Chapel before the 
Lord Mayor a Fifth Monarchy sermon, which was later published. Soon after 
this he gathered, or joined, a Baptist church, meeting at Blackfriars and sub- 
sequently in Warwick Lane, and wrote against the Quakers. 

As a true (even if, compared with many of them, a middle-of-the-way) Fifth 
Monarchy man, his preaching became more and more virulent in its attacks on 
existing governments; he spoke of Cromwell as ‘the most dissembling and per- 
jured villain in the world’. Consequently he was, in 1653, brought before the 
Council of State, deprived of his preferment, and committed to Windsor Castle. 
Liberated in 1655, he was later rearrested and imprisoned afresh, Cromwell not 
sending him for trial on the ground that the sentence would have been death. 
He was not treated with severity, and in the summer of 1656 we find him, 
though still nominally a prisoner, like Paul in Rome, living in ‘his own hired 
house’, with a soldier appointed to guard him. 

Set at full liberty on Cromwell’s death, he disappears from view in 1660, and 
nothing more is known of him except that from at least as early as 10th June 
1677 to at least as late as 28th January 1682/3 he was minister of a Dissenting 
congregation in London; precisely where is not known. The evidence for this 
will be seen shortly. At the time of his arrest in 1653 he had a wife and eight 
children. 

Although in his time one of the leading Fifth Monarchy men—that strange 
band of semi-revolutionaries (first cousins to the earlier Continental Ana- 
baptists), who looked forward to a return of Christ on earth to reign and establish 
the Fifth Monarchy in succession to the preceding Assyrian, Persian, Grecian 
and Roman, and who in consequence sought by various means to establish that 
system—Feake seems to have occupied a middle place between the quiet 
dreamers and visionaries on the one hand and the armed fanatics on the other. 
Violent as his tongue often was, his hand never became violent; so that it is not 
entirely surprising that in his age and maturity he should have quietened down 
into a sober, though unswerving, Dissenter. 

As such he held together a congregation—no doubt Baptist by persuasion—in 
the later days of the reign of the infamous Charles II. Those were the days 
when Dissenting public worship was proscribed, the days of the Conventicle 
Act and the Five Mile Act; and ministers and congregations often got round the 
provisions of the Act by calling their services ‘lectures’ (and in the process 
presumably being compelled to do away with the ‘preliminaries’). Thus did 
Christopher Feake in the years 1677 to 1683; and for the end of each ‘lecture’ 
he composed a hymn, and this at a time, be it remembered, when ‘hymns’ as 
distinct from metrical paraphrases were all but unknown in public worship. 
These hymns he wrote down week by week in a dumpy, vellum-covered volume 
of duo-decimo size, probably making this ‘fair copy’ some time after starting his 
series, if not actually after the end. He entitled it ‘Hymnes, or Spirituall Songs, 
Sung at the end of Severall lectures, Begining June y® 10th 1677.1 He wrote his 
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name at the top of one of the early pages. Each hymn is dated—at weekly 
intervals of course—and very many of them, particularly the later ones, have a 
brief word of explanation, such as ‘Cheare yourselves with one sight of Jesus’ 
(8th June 1679), or ‘Now cheare yourselves with a hymne before you depart. 
The import of this hymne signifies thus much: when once God’s terrible acts are 
past, more gratefull things obtaine’ (23rd January 1680/1). On other occasions 
he deals with the question of hymn-singing. ‘It is as lawfull to sing in our own 
words, as to pray in our own, according to Scripture guidance’, he writes, but 
at the head of another hymn protests, ‘You know I have not presented you with 
hymnes of my own composing in opposition to David’s Psalmes’. But he knows 
that all hymns are not suitable for public worship: ‘I cannot say that all are 
penned for your use that are profitable in private’ ; and the singer should give his 
mind to what he is singing: ‘Pray, minde both y® harmony of y® voyce and heart.’ 
His hymns are typical of their period; in their awkwardness, procrustean 
metrics, and their quaintness they recall Sternhold and Hopkins and the 
Scottish Psalter. He uses three metres only, with variations, less than the two 
collections just mentioned, Common, Short, and Long, Metres. But within these 
three metres he does find scope for variation. C.M. offers the following forms: 
1. abcb, with internal rhyme in lines 1 and 3: 


Awake, our heart, perform your part, 
Doors everlasting, ope, 

To sing a song that doth belong 
To Christ our King, our Hope. 


—-so that it might be regarded as a 44.6.44.6. metre rather than C.M. 
2. abcbh without internal rhyme. 
3. abcb with internal rhyme in line 3 only. 
4. abab without internal rhyme: 


See how the Boars and beasts of prey 
Do pluck and spoile Thy vine; 

And ‘Where’s your God?’ meanwhile do say, 
As if wee were not Thine. 


5. abab with internal rhyme in line 3: 


Such light then makes me cry aloud, 
‘Lord, here it’s good to stay’ ; 

Then in a cloud my Lord doth shrowd 
And hide Himselfe away. 


With the short metre we find similar variations: 
1. abcbh with internal rhyme in line 3: 


No lion shall be there 

Christ’s lambs to death to bring; 
His holy lawes adjusts the cause, 

Making poore widowes sing... 


2. abab with internal rhyme in line 3. 
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3. aaba with internal rhyme in line 3: 


Then Babel’s pride shall fall, 
Her towers and captains all; 

Her noble ones cease from their thrones, 
Her captives from their thrall. 


And as feminine endings are by no means uncommon, this verse form gives us 
such stanzas as— 
Then God will worke His wonder, 
Old heavens dissolve with thunder ; 
His fire devour all lawes, all power, 
That bound religion under. 


To Methodists this last form of the Short Metre is particularly interesting as it 
gives us the origin of that favourite metre of Charles Wesley’s, a metre that 
hardly any other has utilized, found in such hymns of triumph as ‘Head of Thy 
Church triumphant’, 7.7.4.4.7.D.; this is clearly none other than the double 
form of the Short Metre variant of Feake’s. This ex-Fifth Monarchy man has, 
apparently, his own place in the history of English prosody !? 

Needless to say, there is often a change (e.g. from abab to abcb, etc.) in the 
course of a single hymn. 

His rhymes are not infrequently quaint; especially in the closing verse of a 
hymn when he makes, for example, decay rhyme with Hallelujah, say with Selah, 
day with hosannah. Less to be expected is 


Lord Jesus, come away; 

Wee waite, and for Thee stay; 
If at Thy feete Thy sight be sweete, 

Much more Thy throne, O Fah! 


Sometimes Amen appears as the closing word in rhyme with, e.g. then, or agen: 


... Behold He comes agen 
To judge and fight, with trumpet noise; 
Come, Lord, come quick. Amen. 
But his crowning termination is: 
Thou, Lord, alone, Thyselfe make known, 
Just judgement to display; 
When wicked’s bands snare their own hands, 
Higgaion: sing Selah. 
On other occasions his rhymes are reminiscent of: 
Who would not give all else for two-p- 
ennyworth only of beautiful soup? 
So we get internal rhymes in the lines: 


All that invaded it were made, 


and: 


‘So, for ungrateful ones, of late... 
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Almost as forced is: 


At Thy command, the heathen and 
Earth’s ends shall be Thy lot. 


There is no doubt his poetry is finest in his hymns of love and adoration: 
So he writes: 
To heavenly Court I went 
A-visiting my King; 
He knew before, and op’d y* doore, 
That I my fruits might bring. 


I greatly was in doubt 

How I should entrance gain; 
Yet in I went, for word He sent 

He would me entertain. 


When entred in, I found 
A noble welcome home; 

And all that came, though blinde and lame, 
Yet for more ghests was roome. 


Indeed, on occasion he recalls Charles Wesley. Thus in one hymn we read: 


If one daye’s fellowship be so sweete 
Here, under Crosse and sorrow, 
Or to sit pensive at Christ’s feete, 
What joyes will follow morrow? 
and again: 
O Starre of Facob! rise, appeare, 
Thou bright and morning starre ; 
Irradiate our darke Hemisphere; 
O why so long, so farre? 


The last line falls below the level of the first three; but the third especially is 
pure Charles! 

On other occasions he makes use of the ‘conceits’ so much favoured by 
seventeenth-century poets. So one of his very last hymns runs: 


There is on earth a noble vine 
That God Himselfe hath planted; 
Which shall with Him hereafter shine; 
Tis Christ’s possession granted. 


This vine, by nature it was wilde 
Like any other tree; 

Its Sinfull stocke the fruit defil’d, 
As by its grapes wee see... 


In other hymns there is a real gift of antithesis and of play on words: 


Let Thy love ours command, 
Let ours Thy love commend... . 
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To Jesus, Prince of Life, let’s give 
All praise and victory; 

For Hee, by dying, made us live, 

His prison set us free. 


Blest death! that life eternall seal’ d, 
And bought us by His blood; 

And by His stripes our wounds are heal’ d, 
These evils wrought our good. 


Hee took our flesh to give His Spirit; 
Our ease came by His paine; 

His shame for us did Glory merit; 
His losse, our richest gaine. 


(A strange anticipation of Isaac Watts’s famous line:) 


If firstfruit-Foyes are here so great, 
Of immortallitie, 

To reap an harvest-day, compleat, 
What will that shouting be? 


If Anchor, cast within the Vaile, 
Doth give so strong comfort, 

What will our entrance, with full sayle, 
Into Eternall Port? 


And many more examples might be cited. One need hardly say that the hymns 


| are strongly Scriptural in their thought and phraseology, and paraphrase is, as 
one would expect, a regular feature: 


The Lord stands still before my sight; 
I shall not be opprest; 

My heart and voyce do both rejoyce; 
My flesh in hope shall rest. 


Thou wilt not leave my soule in hell, 
Nor to the grave captive; 

But wilt me shew what path to goe, 
Where I shall ever live. 


For in Thy sight, fulnesse of Foy 
And pleasures are in store; 

All treasures stand at Thy right hand, 
Of life for evermore. 


Old Testament names are retained, much in the way of the Scots paraphrases, 
thus we find references to Berachah, Jehovah Shammah, Midian, Amalek, 
Massah, Jehovah Nissi, Jabin, Sisera, Peniel; and the stories of Noah, Wrestling 
Jacob, Jacob’s Ladder, Abraham and Isaac, Ruth, the Ten Virgins, Christ 
asleep in the Vessel, and many others, are the themes of other hymns. One 
finds, naturally, references to the Resurrection; in one quaint hymn he puts a 


} reference to the Incarnation in the mouth of Christ Himself: 


4 
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Lord, I, before the world began, 
With Thee in glory sate; 
But came in forme of flesh, humane, 
Thine to conciliate. p 


That bodie thou prepard’st, I gave 
To death, an offring pure; 

And Victour, did ascend from grave, 
Thine, lasting life t’insure. 


























Judgement naturally is a frequent theme, and Election: 


Before the earth’s foundation, Hee 
On you plac’d His election; C 
And when these heavens shall be no more d 
Hee’ll give you resurrection. « 


Thrice blest they be whom God doth chuse, t 
And pure in heart shall bee; 
Though men abuse and them refuse, sl 
These shall at last God see. 





and 
Divine election argues affection; 
His calling peace implies ; 
All justify’d are sanctify’d, 
And these He glorifies. P 


and in one or two instances we get a hint of the ‘horrible decrees’: 


’Twas Thy good pleasure, Lord, 
(Meere grace to it did move) 
Some to refuse, yet some to chuse, 

To call, to save, and love. 


Of old Thou did’st decree 

What number sav’d should be: 
And to th’ elect some word direct 

To bring them home to Thee. 


Less to be expected is some hint of a doctrine of Assurance: 


Why do wee doubt wee are cast out? 
For Christ an entrance in 

Unto His heaven hath freely given, 
And rent the vale of Sinne. 


References to the persecution under which Dissenters were suffering are legion, 
and it were tedious to quote examples. Suffice it to say that throughout Feake 
is buoyed by the conviction that “The whore of Rome is neere her doome’; and 
he looks forward to the day when 










. . - teachers shall no more be driven 
To corners, any more. 
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Current events are also occasionally hinted at. There was clearly an epidemic 
of some sort in September 1681, so he writes a hymn of thanksgiving for deliver- 
ance; and at the end of that year he himself was unwell and, as he says in the 
preambles to two hymns, ‘I am not very fit to sing’, ‘I am scarce able to lead you 
into a hymn; but I dare not deprive you of it’. In the early summer of 1681 
there was a drought, and 3rd July of that year gives us in consequence a hymn of 
thanksgiving for ‘the great abundant and plentifull raine’ : 
Wee give Thee thankes, O Lord, 

The Father of small rain, 
That bow’d Thine eare our prayers to heare, 

And gav’ st us showers againe. 


On 6th March 1680/1 he writes a hymn ‘On y? fire in Bred Street; Upon that 


dreadfull fire, some meditations (such as these you have in y® hymne) did fall 
upon my spirit, which is here offered’ ; but I have been unable to trace a reference 
to it elsewhere. 

The hymns come to an end in 28th January 1682/3. His rubric says: ‘If it 
should so fall out, that a hungry time should come; my thoughts were running 
upon it last weeke, when I did scarse hope for this daye’s liberty’; clearly there 
was some relaxation of the stringency that had bound the Dissenters for so long. 
But repeated inquiries have failed to reveal any relaxation of regulations, or any 
proclamation that could be the cause of their release. Perhaps it was quite local. 

It may be fitting to close this study with Feake’s far from unsuccessful 
paraphrase of the Twenty-third Psalm. 


The Lord alone’s my shepherd deare; 
In want (therefore) I shall not be; 

In pastures fair, by waters cleare, 
He makes me down to lie. 


My soule to life He doth restore; 
Hee doeth me undertake 

To leade in paths of righteousnesse, 
Even for His own name's sake. 


Though through death’s shadie vale I goe, 
Yet Thou art with me still; 

For with Thy rodde & staffe, O God, 
I am comforted still. 


’F fore mee a table Thou prepar’st 
In presence of my foes; 

My head anoynt Thou do’st appoint ; 
My cuppe it overflowes. 

Goodness and mercie surely shall 
Mee follow all my dayes ; 

And sure I will in Thy house dwell, 
And there abide allwayes. 


1 His own spelling is preserved here and later, punctuation is modernized. 
2 For this metre, see my article on ‘Charles Wesley’s Metres’ in London Quarterly and Holborn 
Review, 1944, pp.222ff. 
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EpiTtep By R. NEwTon FLEw 


For Ever Beginning, edited by D. S. Ching. Published by the Literature Department 
of the Methodist Church (Jamaica District). 
This admirable summary of the origin, growth and work of the Methodist Church in 
the West Indies should be read by everyone who wants to know about the history of 
Methodism in the Caribbean. It is an amazing story of persecution, heroism, endur- 
ance, sanctity, missionary enthusiasm, and the growth of a Church from 8 to 18,000 
souls. The story of the Gilberts of Antigua is well-known, and so is the work of John 
Baxter, William Warrener, and the slaves Bessie, Sophia Campbell, and Mary Alley. 
But here we find also the heroic narratives of John Williams, who was imprisoned for 
singing and praying with his friends in his own house, William Gilgrass, who was 
thrown into jail for holding a choir practice, Henry Bleby, who was beaten and smeared 
with tar, Black Harry, who was flogged, imprisoned and deported for preaching to his 
fellow-slaves, and many another hero who sufiered for the cause of Christ. Here too 
is the story of medical work, the establishment of farming co-operatives, the growth 
of Methodist schools, the establishment of Union Theological Seminary, the work of | 
deaconesses, together with an assessment of the message of Methodism and a look into 
the road ahead. Methodist historians, missionary enthusiasts, and those who like to } 
meditate upon the manifold working of God in human lives will all find something \ 
here worthy of their attention and enriching for their thought. J. ALAN Kay 


' 
t 
Paul and the Salvation of Mankind, by J. Munck. (S.C.M., 42s.) : 
The Professor of New Testament exegesis in the University of Aarhus has written a 
remarkable book. Many have been inclined to regard F. C. Baur and the Tiibingen}y 
School as a curiosity. Dr Munck will have none of it. He holds that there still exists 
a lingering Tiibingenism, seeing a tension between Paul and the Jerusalem Apostles, | 
which still distorts the understanding of the former. He argues that between Peter 
and Paul was no tension, either personal or in regard to the conditions under which the 
Gentiles were to be received into the Church. Paul’s trouble with the Judaizers | 
(and only in Galatians are his opponents rightly so-called) had nothing to do with 
the Jerusalem leaders. There was never any suggestion that Gentile converts must 
first be circumcized. The men who caused the problem were, in fact, Gentiles, and 
converts stimulated by Paul’s own enthusiasm for Judaism. They desired to share | 
that inheritance also, in order to enjoy the fullness of being in Christ. They searched 
the scriptures and found there the Law and circumcision as of divine appointment 
and permanent obligation. However, between Paul and the other Apostles, there was | 
a division of sphere and a difference of method. The Church recognized Peter as § 
Apostle to the Jews and Paul as Apostle to the Gentiles. The former, following Jesus’ 
own principle of ‘Let the children first be fed’, concentrated on the Jews in the hope 
that, when converted, they would win the Gentiles. Events did not turn out so. 
Whereas Paul’s mission to the Gentiles had great and widening success, it was other- 
wise with the mission to the Jews. This created the problem with which Paul deals in 
Romans 9-11. The sad fact of the Jewish rejection of the Gospel compelled a reversion 
of the strategic pattern. The Gentiles are to be won first in the expectation that the | 
Jews will again be challenged to accept the Gospel, and so salvation will come to all. 
Dr Munck is concerned with other false assumptions, which he holds responsible for | 
the distortion of much recent writing about St Paul. One may be mentioned briefly. 
He argues that the Epistles and not Acts are the primary source and main authority. 
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Acts, later and less reliable, is to be disregarded if and when it does not support the 
evidence of the Epistles. At times we cannot avoid the suspicion that this may mean 
also what the author finds in the Epistles. A more important matter is Dr Munck’s 
criticism of those who attempt to reduce the experience of Paul to terms psychologically 
explicable to the twentieth-century mind. He finds no evidence in the New Testament 
to justify the attempt to rationalize the conversion experience as the result of a 
long moral struggle. This is how moderns think. In the New Testament it is a 
miraculous event: the direct intervention of the living God in the life of the man He 
had marked out to maintain a unique réle in the story of salvation. Nor is Paul to be 
regarded simply as the first and the greatest missionary. He is apocalyptic messenger 
fulfilling an eschatological function. Part of the message he proclaimed is the nearness 
of the Parousia. But first the Gospel must be preached to all. To this end, God set 
Paul apart as Apostle to the Gentiles, to fulfil the essential preliminary to the Return 
of Christ. In this context, Dr Munck makes, and develops, the suggestion that Paul 
himself is the ‘restrainer’ of 2 Thessalonians 2*f. As to Paul’s missionary strategy, 
Dr Munck rejects all interpretations based on the idea that Paul worked to set up 
centres of evangelism, leaving others to continue what he began. Paul held the com- 
mon, ancient concept of the corporate. So he believed that to evangelize a representa- 
tive group was to win the whole. Hence, in writing to the Romans, he could argue 
that because some in the nations eastwards of Rome had heard and responded to 
the gospel, the east had been evangelized, leaving only the west for the completion of 
the eschatological task. This book ought to be a great stimulus to further study. 
The massive list of references is evidence of the sifting of the New Testament. The 
fi original Danish has been well translated by Dr F. Clarke; and many hearts will warm 
j at the dedication to the memory of Ngrregaard. Marcus WarD 


') Humanism and Moral Theory. A Psychological and Social Enquiry, by R. Osborn. 
) ©6(Allen & Unwin, 18s.) 

Human Freedom and Social Order, An Essay in Christian Philosophy, by J. Wild. 

(Duke University, 37s. 6d.) 
It is important that Christians should recognize the existence of an increasing num- 
ber of scholars who are attempting to find a firm humanistic basis for ethical theory 
and moral decision. Ignorant suggestions that all who do not share our Christian faith 
9 are indifferent to morality are inexcusable when they are made by preachers and other 
responsible Christians. Not only do we need to recognize the ethical concern of 
humanist moralists; we must also be prepared to learn from many whose rejection of 
God we deplore. Mr Osborn’s brief essay provides an excellent introduction to 
this field of inquiry. Clear in style, patient and modest in approach, this study of 
Humanism and Moral Theory merits critical but sympathetic examination. Can man- 
kind discover the real meaning of ‘right’ and ‘good’ by the same kind of factual 
examination with which the secrets of the natural universe are being discovered? 
Can we find the true meaning of ‘ought’ in what is? By so doing, may we not escape 
from both the perils of purely subjective ethics and the dependence of ethics upon 


. | religious faith? These are the questions which now occupy the attention of many 


students in many fields of study. Mr Osborn makes no claim to have provided a 
7} complete answer to these questions, but he seeks to point the way to an answer. 
§ He does this by an inquiry into the moral development of the child and into the 
relation of the individual to society. His psychological examination is greatly indebted 
to Freud; his sociological study carries him over a wider territory. He faces some 
(though not all) of the problems that must be faced by any humanist approach to 
ethics, and whilst he does not think that he has surmounted them all, he believes that 
he has begun to show how moral choice may be founded upon knowledge and to 
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demonstrate upon what kind of knowledge it must be based. A group of mature 
Christians might profitably discuss this book. 

Professor Wild’s volume is the work of a Christian who believes (and repeats 
again and again) that the West has never developed a Christian philosophy. 
Throughout the first two-thirds of the book he urges the reader on with the expecta- 
tion that this lack will be remedied. The reader needs urging, for the style of this 
book is almost unbearably obscure. This is a pity, for in his exposition of the way in 
which ancient society grounded in myth was followed by gnosticism and rationalism, 
in his distinction between Christian thought and both myth and rationalism, and in 
his criticisms of very diverse opponents who would silence the philosopher, Wild has 
much to say. Moreover, in the closing chapters which deal more explicitly with the 


theme suggested by the main title he becomes more lucid and very suggestive. 
FREDERIC GREEVES 


The Greek East and the Latin West, by Philip Sherrard. (Oxford University Press, 
25s.) 
The City of God and the Politics of Crisis, by Edgar H. Brookes. (Oxford University 
Press, 10s. 6d.) 
Dr Sherrard traces a Decline and Fall which are almost the complete reverse of 
Gibbon’s, not the corruption of classical enlightenment by barbarism and super- 
stition, but the disintegration of Christian Europe by the re-invasion of pre- 
Christian Hellenistic and Roman ideas and values. This is attributed largely to the 
division between the Eastern and Western Churches, a division which did not arise, 
as Runciman suggests, from such contingent political causes as the Crusades. Rather 
those factors themselves were the ulterior result of differing conceptions of the nature 
of God held by the Greeks on the one hand and the Latins on the other, and produc- 
tive of such related issues as the Roman doctrine of the papacy and the insertion of 
the ‘Filioque’ into the Creed. These differences, though not necessarily incompatible, 
yet appeared to be so because of a certain ‘exteriorization’ which took place especially 
in Western thought, leading eventually, by a lineal succession that runs from Augustine 
through Aquinas to Descartes, to a divorce between revelation and reason, metaphysics 
and science, and opening the way to modern rationalism. Meanwhile, in the East a 
comparable process had set in, owing, in the first place, to the acceptance by the 
Oecumenical Patriarch of a political réle under the Turks. As a result there developed 
a sense of Greek nationalism, which glorified the non-Christian past because it was 
Greek. This paganizing tendency joined hands at the time of the renaissance, mainly 
through the agency of the University of Padua, with Western rationalism, each infect- 
ing the other. So Europe descended into scientific secularism. Such a summary does 
less than justice to the argument, which is sustained and close-knit, and illustrated from 
a copious knowledge of the relevant literature, particularly of Greek authors. Dr 
Sherrard’s own leanings are sufficiently clear from such phrases as ‘the central and 
fundamental element of the Christian tradition, its monasticism’, or ‘the profane and 
vacuous character’ of St Peter’s, as also from his assertion that Descartes’ assumption 
of the autonomy of the human mind was the basis of ‘Protestantism, the Enlighten- 
ment movement, modern democracy, and much else besides’. (It is probably only the 
loose wording of this statement that would appear to award the paternity of Protestant- 
ism to Descartes!) This is an absorbing and stimulating book: and even where the 
reader may dissent from some of the judgements and conclusions, he will find his 
understanding of European thought and history constantly challenged and illuminated. 
Mr Brookes, writing as a South African, and taking as his guide Augustine’s City of 
God, seeks to answer the question: ‘What is the Christian’s duty in the present crisis 
in South Africa?’ For Augustine the Civitas Dei is the only Summum Bonum; and 
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though he did not identify the state with the Civitas Terrena and condemn it as such, 
yet he divested it of its aura of divinity. This does not mean that the Christian should 
not interest himself in the welfare of the State, nor does it rule out passive or even 
active and violent resistance where a government practises injustice. But any form of 
State, even a liberal democracy, is never more than a partial good, and a Christian 
will best promote its interests by giving his supreme loyalty to the Civitas Dei, just as 
Augustine and his fellows helped to preserve the values of the old Roman world by 
seeking to serve, not that world, but God. It will be seen that Mr Brookes’ estimate of 
Augustine is very different from that of Dr Sherrard. By his frequent quotations 
from the City of God, and by bringing its theme to bear upon a contemporary situa- 
tion, he refreshes our appreciation of that great work; and though he does not produce 
any ready-made prescription for a Christian policy, he does clarify our vision of the 
theological issues which underlie the political and personal tensions of our time. 
ERNEST LONG 


Concentration, by Mouni Sadhu. (Allen & Unwin, 15s.) 

The Brahma Siitra, by S. Radhakrishnan. (Allen & Unwin, 42s.) 

Can we learn from the East? If not in doctrine, at least in techniques of devotion the 
long traditions and practices of India may help as stimulus and guide to those whose 
spiritual life has become dry and scrappy. Mouni Sadhu’s book has many references 
to his master, Ramana Maharshi, a modern Indian saint, but its chief aim is to provide 
directions for beginners in the arts of concentration and meditation. The Western 
or Christian reader must learn to overlook jargon, such as ‘astro-mental’ or ‘odic 
cloak’; in fact, there is much less of it than in many books of this kind and all the 
technical terms introduced from Hinduism are clearly explained when they first 
occur. Mouni Sadhu writes good English and makes great efforts to find parallels in 
Christian teaching for his statements; these lead to occasional slips, as when the origin 
of Psalm 68 is found in the Greek liturgy, but in general he gives good evidence of 
wide and sympathetic reading. The book is determinedly practical, and after sections 
of introduction and psychological preliminaries the third and most interesting part 
deals with techniques and simple exercises for concentration, from elementary to 
advanced stages which, taken carefully, could prove of considerable utility. 

The Brahma Sitra may appear heavier going and to be for specialists, but the many 
references in the commentary to non-Indian writers aim at making an appeal to a 
wide public. Dr Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of India and former Oxford professor, 
is one of the most distinguished living interpreters of Indian thought writing in 
English. His translation and commentary on The Brahma Sutra completes his trilogy 
on the threefold canon of Upanishads, Bhagavad-gita, and Brahma Sitra. ‘This 
Siitra is so called because it deals with the doctrine of Brahman, the ground of all 
existence and experience. It is also called the Vedanta Sitra, since it treats of the final 
end and aim of the Vedic scriptures. It consists of 555 siétras, very short verses, enig- 
matic phrases sometimes of only two or three words; thus the first reads, ‘Now desire 
to know Brahman’, and the second, ‘From which origin of this’. Hence the sitras 
cannot be understood without a commentary. There have been many distinguished 
commentators, of which the most famous were Shankara in the eighth century, with 
his monism or non-dualism (advaita), and Ramanuja in the eleventh century, with his 
qualified non-dualism, which admitted a personal God and so led on to devotion 
(bhakti). The scope of Radhakrishnan’s commentary is undoubtedly the greatest yet, 
and he not only quotes previous Indian commentators, but seeks for parallels in the 
whole range of Muslim and Christian thinkers, philosophers and theologians, mystics 
and poets. Perfection, Karma and rebirth, and life eternal by union with God are 
interpreted in the long Introduction and many notes in Indian style, but with Western 
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references. Although it is detailed, with Sanskrit text and terminology as well as 
translation and notes, it is claimed that this book is not a product of purely scholarly 
interests. The writer is deeply concerned with the irreligion of much of modern life 
and philosophy. In India religion and philosophy have kept much closer together 
than in the West, modifying each other and leading to great depths. Radhakrishnan 
is convinced that man is religious, and he seeks, especially in the Introduction, to 
show a scheme whereby man may live a life at once rational and spiritual. 
GEOFFREY PARRINDER 


Faith for Personal Crises, by Carl Michalson. (Epworth Press, 15s.) 
Religious Platonism: The Influence of Religion on Plato, and the Influence of Plato on 

Religion, by James K. Feibleman. (Allen & Unwin, 25s.) 

The difficulty in making decisions is presented to us throughout life with a force that 
cannot be denied. This is what Dr Michalson describes as a personal crisis, and he 
selects and discusses in considerable detail seven such crises: anxiety, guilt, doubt, 
vocation, marriage, suffering, and death. In an introductory chapter, he sketches 
the theological issues, and comes near to the Catholic rule of economy: ‘reserve in 
communicating religious knowledge’, You cannot unfold the whole of Christian truth 
to a troubled soul; you choose what will be helpful. Dr Michalson is familiar with the 
techniques of psychiatry, and has wise words for the ‘rebellious, recessive, and resigned’ 
types. Each chapter is enriched by illustrations from cases personally known, and 
from a wide range of literature. A certain crudity of phrase may be deliberate, in 
order to stimulate a reader by shock treatment. Many will find here helpful ‘counsel- 
ling’, with a sure foundation in Christian faith. 

Although Professor Feibleman’s book is a learned and attractive essay on Plato and 
Neoplatonism, he is primarily concerned with the Western religions: Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam, and their place in the world today. He asks, ‘Did these 
religions lose their force some time ago?’ He implies that they did, and explains the 
cause of that loss. All three were influenced by a misinterpretation of Plato. “The 
first thousand years of Christianity the Church ruled in Plato’s name, yet never 
understood Plato. During the second thousand years the Church was undermining 
itself through the misunderstanding of Aristotle’ (p.220). In proof of these statements, 
Professor Feibleman propounds his thesis: that Plato had two philosophies: idealism 
and realism; and two religions: Orphic idealism and Greek realism (distilled in the 
teaching derived from the life and martyrdom of Socrates). Aristotle is regarded as 
the leading Platonist, and the religion of Aristotle is one of naturalism and is in 
accord with Plato’s second religion, rooted in Greek realism. This second and rational 
religion of Plato was completely neglected after the time of Aristotle, in favour of the 
idealism associated with the name of Orpheus, which was adopted by Philo and adapted 
by him in harmony with Hebrew Scriptures. This Orphism as developed by Plotinus 
became an emotional mysticism, completely separated from the Greek realism in 
religion as it existed in Plato. Thus it was that a misrepresentation of Plato was taken 
over into Christianity by Augustine and others, and it was a Neoplatonized Aristotle 
that Aquinas incorporated in Catholic theology. Infinity in metaphysics, mysticism, 
immortality, rewards and punishment after death, all date from this. ‘Salvation, like 
sin, was introduced into the Western world by the Orphic religion’ (p.71). In order 
to be born again, religion will have to be conceived anew, with a finite metaphysic and 
a consistent religious ideal stated ‘in terms of what we hold to be the truth’. For this 
we must look to science and to a revival of Plato’s realism and naturalism in philosophy 
and religion. Pioneers in this direction begin with Coleridge and Schleiermacher, and 
with Laird and A. N. Whitehead and others. (Samuel Alexander should be included.) 
It is perhaps ungrateful, when such a wealth of learning is offered, to wish that the 
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Professor had known or named Benjamin Jowett’s translations of Plato, with his 
introductions to the Dialogues, and Edward Caird’s Evolution of Theology in the 
Greek Philosophers. Jowett and Caird were idealists and Churchmen, but they were 
also well aware of Plato’s critical realism. As will be seen, Professor Feibleman has 
a perilous facility in generalization, but he is making a sincere attempt to approach 
religion from the rational and scientific point of view. S. G. Dimonp 


Luther’s Principles of Biblical Interpretation, by A. Skevington Wood. (The Tyndale 

Press, 1s. 6d.) 
This is a very clear and, considering its brevity, comprehensive treatment of its 
subject. It may well serve as an introduction to Luther’s theology as a whole. The 
picture drawn is a lucid rendering of Luther’s historical position. But attention is also 
drawn to the fact that we ought to look to him even today for any reviving theological 
interpretation of the Bible. One may wonder whether Luther, whilst appraised for the 
help he can give us in our modern perplexities, is not too easily identified with one of 
the groups constituting these perplexities. Luther is obviously claimed for what might 
be called conservatism. This, however, would be an anachronistic claim, because 
Luther was not acquainted with biblical criticism in any of its forms. Yet his insistence 
on the literal meaning was bound to lead to such criticism. It is also true that, for 
Luther, Christ was not simply ‘in scripture’, but He was, to him, the King and Master 
of scripture, ruling it and using it in independent freedom. This is not always equally 
clear, where Luther is quoted. 

One is greatly indebted to the author for bringing out so clearly Luther’s epochal 
significance in having tied together the literal and the spiritual meanings of Scripture. 


This is indeed a rule that will not be easily improved upon. 
MarTIN KRAPFE 


Oliver Cromwell and the Puritan Revolution, by Maurice Ashley. (The English 

Universities Press Ltd., 8s. 6d.) 

Saints in Arms—Puritanism and Democracy in Cromwell’s Army, by Leo F. Salt. 

(Stanford University Press, and London: Oxford University Press, 25s.) 

Dr Ashley’s book is one of a Teach Yourself History Series edited by Dr A. L. Rowse, 
who writes in the general Introduction: “The key idea of this series and what distin- 
guishes it from any other that has appeared, is the intention by way of a biography of a 
great man to open up a significant historical theme.’ Whether this is always a suitable 
method of dealing with given periods of history is debatable, but there can be little 
doubt that the period of the Puritan Revolution is one that does lend itself to such 
treatment. Cromwell bestrides the period so colossally that his personal story is clearly 
the key to the whole situation, and the author has succeeded admirably in using the 
story of his leading character to open up the events and importance of the theme. 
The story begins with its roots in the Elizabethan age, and we are reminded that 
‘the importance of the Puritan Revolution in British history cannot be understood 
except in the context of the settlement in 1689’. Against that broad canvas, Cromwell 
emerges as a quite decisive figure. If he failed in the short term, his contribution to 
the life of Britain was, in the end, enduring, and, but for him, both religious and 
constitutional history would have had a much less free development. 

This is made clear in another way in Mr Salt’s book, which examines in detail the 
views of both the Levellers and of the Army Chaplains in Cromwell’s New Model 
Army. Many scholars have suggested that this Army was the fountainhead of demo- 
cratic thought, but Mr Salt shows that the chaplains thought in authoritarian terms, 
and that democracy was not the inevitable outcome of Puritan thinking. There were 
many who held that a firm hand was necessary for ruling the Community of Saints. 
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So the dilemma in which Cromwell found himself is once more made clear: in the 
political sphere he was forced to seek for a basis for promoting stability, in the religious 
his inclination was for liberty. The dilemma was only partially resolved, but his 
religion enabled Cromwell ‘to establish among the sects an enviable record for religious 
toleration for that day’. H. Morey RATTENBURY 


Man and Crisis and Man and People, both by Jose Ortega y Gasset. (Allen & Unwin, 
16s. and 25s.) 
These two books complete the work of the Spanish philosopher who made his name 
with The Revolt of the Masses. Both deal with the same problem: that man feels 
himself lost and must solve the problem of his own individual being and his relation- 
ship to society. In the first book this is treated from the standpoint of history, in the 
second as a sociological problem. The author believes that we live in an age of intense 
historic crisis, and that the modern world which began with Galileo is now on the 
way out. History must help us to understand the structure of life as physics did from 
the time of Galileo. The clue is found by applying the idea of generation to the historical 
process. As each individual belongs to his own generation, so the world changes with 
every generation. Within man’s life there are two periods, about fifteen years each, 
of gestation and creation. An historic generation lives fifteen years of gestation and 
fifteen years of creation. “The face of the world changes every fifteen years.’ This 
theory is applied to two great periods of crisis, the change from paganism to Christianity 
in the Roman Empire and the period of the Renaissance. A crisis occurs when solu- 
tions to the problems of life are inherited instead of being created. As Christianity 
filled the vacuum in a bankrupt pagan society, so in turn it could not meet the strains 
and stresses of the new society which emerged after the fifteenth century, when man 
discovered the world of science, and ever since then there has been a constant effort 
to fill the aching void in Christianity with something which is not Christianity. 
Man and Feople deals with the problem of society, the relationship of self to the other. 
Man finds truth in solitude, in society he tends to be mere conventionality or falsifica- 
tion, so he must withdraw from the world to find himself and then return for action. 
The main theme of this book is the problem of social usage, why we act as we do, and 
a detailed examination is made of two conventions, the ‘salutation’ or handshake, and 
our use of language, to discover why we obey the rules of society. Behind seeming 
trivial actions, such as shaking hands, the author finds the power of social coercion. 
‘Society is in essence power, an insuperable power facing the individual.’ These 
books are by no means easy reading. Indeed, he says, ‘Do you understand? I hope 
not, because it is quite hard to understand.’ No solutions are offered for immediate 
and practical problems. But profound ideas are examined from fresh and unfamiliar 
angles. He is a master of the striking phrase: ‘Man is the hunger to be.’ ‘Age is a 
certain way of living.’ ‘We are the novelists of ourselves.’ ‘We stand on the shoulders 
of the past like acrobats.’ There are obvious affinities with Spengler and Toynbee. 
Like them he seeks a pattern in history, and his theories are open to the same objection 
that the tangled web of history will not fit into any predetermined philosophical 
theory or any analogy drawn from biological science. But there is much to illumine 
and to stimulate thought in these provocative books. LEONARD CONSTANTINE 


Jesus and the Future Life, by William Strawson. (Epworth Press 30s.) 
The 1947 Mass Observation study, Puzzled People, reported that two people in three 
in this country believe in the possibility of life after death and many of us would 
probably say that this agrees with our own observations. But popular beliefs vary 
widely, from a kind of ‘beyond the blue all will be well’ sentimentalism, so common in 
some popular songs, films and in memoriam columns, to a resolute Christian conviction 
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that is set upon Jesus and the Resurrection. In his Fernley-Hartley Lecture, Mr 
Strawson sets himself to examine again the teaching of Jesus on the subject, with three 
great questions before him. They are: ‘Is there a future life?” ‘How is it obtained?” 
and ‘What is it like?? He confines himself to the Synoptic Gospels, whose reliability 
he defends, and discusses the great theme of death, judgement, heaven, and hell as 
they are there presented in a competent and workmanlike study that will repay careful 
reading and will, no doubt, give rise to many a sermon. Mr Strawson is the first to 
stress that he is not offering to us a complete Christian doctrine of the future life, 
and he holds that the Pauline emphasis on the Resurrection of Christ as the ground 
of Christian certainty and the Johannine emphasis on eternal life as a present possession 
through faith are developments of our Lord’s teaching as recorded in the Synoptic 
Gospels. But for everyone who confesses that Jesus Christ is Lord, His words and 
works have an unique authority, and it is good that we should be recalled to them on 
these tremendous matters in a book that will serve both to strengthen faith in the 
Christian certainty of the life to come and to discourage dogmatism about details on 
which our Lord did not enlighten us. A. C. Morris 


NOTE 


An Archbishop of the Reformation, by Eric Yelverton (L.Q.R., April 1960). 

Our reviewer stated that the Church of Sweden is ‘in full communion with the non- 
episcopal reformed Churches, including the Church of Scotland’. Dr Yelverton wishes 
to point out that there is no intercommunion between the Churches of Sweden 
and Scotland. 


From My New Shelf 


By R. NEwTron FLEw 


Jungle Pilot, by Russell T. Hitt (Hodder & Stoughton, 16s.). This book is unique in 
missionary literature. Nate Saint, a mechanic-pilot of the M.A.F. (Missionary 
Aviation Fellowship), made the first flight into the Auca territory of Ecuador. His 
vivid, racy style makes extracts from his autobiography easy reading. He came from 
a home steeped in art and religion. Religious teaching in that home was strict and 
systematic. Three of the eight children became missionaries and onea preacher. Nate’s 
desire to become an Army air-pilot was thwarted by leg trouble. Nothing daunted, he 
decided to serve as a missionary, ‘using his own aeroplane as a rod in his hand to do 
God’s bidding’. His great desire was ‘to be able to tell the Gospel story to someone 
who had never heard it before’. Near at hand were the Aucas, a killer tribe of Indians, 
living under Stone Age conditions in the jungles of Ecuador. They refused contact 
with outsiders and made murderous, nocturnal raids. ‘But’, said Nate, ‘they are 
precious in God’s sight.’ To them he resolved to go, and four other missionaries 
decided to join him in the work. Thirteen weekly gifts were bucket-dropped from 
Nate’s plane. They were eagerly received by the Aucas, ‘converging like women at a 
bargain counter’. On the sixth visit they tied a return gift, a feathered crown, to the 
line, and later a parrot, with a partly nibbled banana for the trip, found its way to 
Nate’s plane. The missionaries’ first encounter with the Aucas was on Friday, 6th 
January 1956. Three naked Aucas, a young man, a girl and an older woman suddenly 
appeared across the river. Jim Elliot waded over and led them to the camp. They 
stayed all the afternoon, eating hamburgers and drinking lemonade. Hopes ran high. 
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On Sunday, 8th January, Nate radioed the missionary wives saying, ‘Pray for us. This 
is the day.’ It was indeed the day, the day on which Nate and his four friends met 
their death from the long, black wooden lances of the Aucas. But from that day a 
strange change came over that savage tribe. The book ends with a letter written by 
Marj Saint three years later to her fatherless children: ‘For a long time you children 
have prayed for the Aucas. Now Auntie Rachel (Nate’s sister), Aunt Betty (Jim 
Elliot’s widow) and Valerie (her little daughter) are living in the Jungle with the 
Aucas. Some day, perhaps soon, you may meet some of the men who killed Daddy. 
He would want you to thank our Heavenly Father that our prayers for these Indians 
are being answered.’ This testimony, with its sweet simplicity, is worthy of any 
saint in history. 

The Forgiveness of Sins, by William Telfer (S.C.M. Press, 12s. 6d.). An Essay 
in the History of Christian Doctrine and Practice. The S.C.M. Press is to be con- 
gratulated on securing some of Dr Telfer’s lectures for publication, and especially 
those on this particular subject. It centres on the forgiveness of sins in the Name of 
Jesus Christ, implemented by baptism into that Name. This was the primitive 
Gospel. It was expected that the sinner would side with God against the old Adam 
within him, and would straightway cease from sin. Hence it was likely that the 
interval would be short. ‘We may gather from the Lord’s Prayer that the state of 
being forgiven was the heart of the eschatological life’ (p.22). The second chapter 
deals with the ‘Preaching of Second Repentance’, which can be studied best in 
2 Clement and The Shepherd of Hermas. The third chapter is “The Practice of Second 
Repentance’, and deals with Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian. Chapter IV is 
‘Progress by Penitence’, and is mainly concerned with Origen and the seven ways of 
seeking forgiveness. The power of the Church on earth to bind and to loose was a 
subject raised by Hippolytus, a presbyter, in a Roman pastorate about a.p. 220, and 
taken up by Tertullian in his book, On Modesty. A third protest against sacerdotal 
claims to restore Christian penitents occurs in Origen’s book On Prayer. These are 
dealt with by Dr Telfer in his fifth chapter. The sixth is ‘Mitigation of Penance’, and 
the work of Antony, Pelagius, and Pacian; and the seventh, ‘Sin Original as well as 
Actual’, deals with the dilemma of St Augustine. The discussion ends with a sentence 
summing up the ‘once-only’ nature of the right of public penance: “The fact that 
century after century nobody thought of questioning it gives ground for presuming 
that tradition from primitive days was one of expectation that Christians would 
live a life, after their baptism, as in some sense sinless.’ The chapters which deal 
with ‘Penance as a Sacrament’, ‘Salvation by Faith’, “Trent and After’ are equally 
good. But it is in Chapter XI (‘Re-assessments’) and in the Epilogue that Dr Telfer 
shows his mastery over his subject in his treatment of Calvin and Hooker: ‘We 
do not see either in the Prayer Book or in Hooker’s exposition any acknowledgement 
of the distinction drawn by the Schoolmen between mortal and venial sins.’ On 
p-140 he draws our attention to a most notable statement made by John Wesley: 
‘By perfection, I mean the humble, gentle, patient love of God and our neighbour 
ruling our tempers, words, and actions.’ Dr Telfer’s comment is: ‘Such a state may 
in fact represent very closely the indefectibility of the baptized as it was actually 
looked for in the Church of New Testament days.’ 

The Message of Job, by James Stewart (Independent Press, 12s. 6d.), sometime 
Professor of Biblical Studies, Yorkshire United Independent College, Bradford. Seven 
pages of biography from the pen of a daughter and 122 pages are devoted to ‘a poem 
which is the work of a supreme and penetrating mind’. The first of the qualities of Job 
is his moral courage, and the second his sympathy. His faith and his peace follow, 
and lead on to Chapter VIII (‘Completeness in the Larger Whole’), whose title would 
be rather mysterious unless explained. The poem hitherto has been rightly treated 
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as a work complete in itself, and the prose work encasing it, the Prologue (Chapters I 
and IT) and the Epilogue, provide a happy ending. This makes the poem a new unit 
altogether. The secret of the framework is conveniently called the device of the two 
stages, an elaborate form of ‘dramatic irony’. What is unusual and, as far as I know, 
original, is Professor Stewart’s appeal to the Greek tragic writers to illustrate this 
Hebrew masterpiece. But he also appeals to A. C. Bradley’s Shakespearian Tragedy 
(p.324). He speaks of a feeling that is given by the reading of Lear. “The heroic 
being, though in one sense and outwardly he has failed, is yet in another sense 
superior to the world in which he appears.’ 

Predestination, and Other Papers, by Pierre Maury (S.C.M. Press, 12s. 6d.). There 
was and will be only one Pierre Maury; the Memoir by Robert Mackie makes that 
quite clear. Karl Barth says that Pierre Maury’s great gift was his ability to ally the 
keenest and most objective theological curiosity with an undeniable feeling for the 
human and personal, and his constant concern to use this double insight in preaching 
the Gospel to the parish in both the narrowest and the widest sense of the word. His 
ability to interpret the doctrine of predestination so as to make it beautiful and lovable, 
even to a Methodist, you can only see by reading these fascinating pages (19-109 
especially pp.26-55). “Truly, in the fullest sense of the word, Jesus is the chosen of 
God’ (p.27). But one of the loftiest promises of the Bible runs thus: ‘Who shall lay 
anything to the charge of God’s elect?” 

Albert Schweitzer: A Study of his Philosophy of Life, by Gabriel Langfeldt, translated 
from the Norwegian by Maurice Michael (Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.). This is a 
most unusual book. But that is because it is written about a most unusual man. 
We are fortunate to have already a charming little sketch, Memories of Childhood and 
Youth, which was published in 1924 when Schweitzer was forty-nine. ‘After his 
childhood, it was the Person of Jesus and His Ethic that exerted the dominating 
influence on him.’ The first chapter is “The Essential Traits of Schweitzer’s Per- 
sonality’ (pp.19-44). The second and longest is ‘His views of Religion and Ethics’ 
(pp.48-97). The third is “The Requirement of Truth and Intellectual Honesty’ 
(pp.90-111), and the fourth, ‘Is Albert Schweitzer a Christian?’ This fourth question 
will be, and deserves to be widely and thoroughly debated. After philosophical study 
of the religious thinkers of the ancient East, he found that none of them could stand 
up to his search for the truth. “Thus, he has been unable philosophically to subscribe 
to any religion’ (pp.114, 115). A diligent search of Professor Langfeldt’s pages yields 
the following result: “There is no need to believe in Jesus Christ’s death or Resurrec- 
tion, nor in eternal life nor eternal damnation. . . . He does not believe that everything 
that happens in the world has a purpose . . . that it is the will of God. He is unable to 
account for all the misery there is in the world. Therefore, in Schweitzer’s view, we 
cannot continue in a child-relationship to God the Father who art in heaven. We 
shall lose, he writes to me (says Professor Langfeldt), by giving this up, the comfort 
that lies in such a faith.’ We must, first and foremost, be honest towards our own 
convictions (pp. 114-15). This leads him to declare through the medium of Professor 
Langfeldt that ‘the one thing necessary is to follow the call implanted in us in the shape 
of will-to-live’ (p.102). Methinks I have heard all this before, and in England thirty 
years ago, maintained by one who maintained proudly that he wasn’t a Christian! And 
I have heard of the misery inflicted by such teaching in many a Christian home. But I 
cannot believe that the great Schweitzer teaches any such nonsense. If he sanctions it, 
he has lost the guidance of the Lord Jesus. He should remember the complaint of 
Bhusundi against the Vedas: “The Worship of the impersonal laid no hold of my heart.’ 

Christian Science Today, by C. S. Braden (Allen & Unwin, 30s.). The author’s 
aim is to see what has happened in Christian Science since the death of Mrs 
Eddy (December 1910). This book is written by ‘an ordained clergyman of the 
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Methodist Church, who confesses to a prejudice in favour of democracy, as over against 
autocracy of any kind’. He has not been allowed to see the rich body of material in the 
archives of the Mother Church. But fortunately he has had access to a large body of 
memoirs, diaries, class notes of students. He has had numerous interviews with 
Christian Science Church members and leaders. He has had ‘mountains of letters’ 
from those who have been expelled or who have withdrawn from membership. The 
result has been this uncommonly able book. Rocks and quicksands the author has 
encountered on his voyage, but he seems to escape them all, a veritable modern 
Ulysses! Every public lending library should possess at least one copy. He was once 
describing (pp.116-17) John Wesley’s difficulty of getting enough suitable men 
ordained in order that the Sacraments might be administered by men in the ‘apostolic 
succession’. The ‘Scientist’ pointed out that they too had parallel difficulties. Mrs 
Eddy had declared herself the exclusive ‘revelator of Truth’ to this age, and had 
assumed the prerogative of handing down the power to teach to her immediate 
disciples, who would then pass it down in an unbroken line from generation to 
generation. Alas! there seems no room for Jesus there! 

Christian Education in a Secular Society, by W. R. Niblett (Oxford University 
Press, 12s. 6d.). The author draws a vivid picture of the homes from which most 
secondary school pupils come—homes with ‘relatively few definite beliefs and moral 
principles to pass on’. Parents are ‘uncertain about the future of the world’ and of 
‘traditional Christianity itself’. From such homes children come to schools where, 
‘according to reliable evidence, the proportion of practising Christians on school staffs 
may not be over 30 per cent.’ There, according to the Education Act of 1944, 
‘the day should begin with a period of worship and religious knowledge should be 
regularly taught’. Parental responsibility for religion can be passed on to the school. 
‘Many parents expect school to be more Christian than themselves.’ “Those who take a 
fairly salacious Sunday paper and allow children from ten upwards to read it would 
be shocked if schools encouraged this practice.’ Professor Niblett maintains that, ‘the 
teaching of Scripture must be placed intellectually on the same level as that of other 
subjects’, with the Bible taking first place. He cannot consider successful teaching of 
any subject without the underlying aim of inculcating Christian principles. His faith 
would make the dry bones of mathematics, science, and other secular studies 
a living power for righteousness. This is an inspiring book to read. 

Study Notes on Romans, by J. R. C. Perkin (Carey-Kingsgate Press, 4s. 6d.). This 
little book does not pretend to be a commentary, but to a beginner and to a com- 
mentary-reader of over fifty years’ standing alike it comes like a breath of fresh air. 

Religious Education in the Secondary Modern School, by Margaret Avery (Religious 
Education Press Ltd., 7s. 6d.). The author was a member of the Research Committee 
responsible for the report, Religious Education in Schools. She writes as a teacher for 
teachers, and what is the good minister but a teacher? Three chapters deal with the 
use of an agreed syllabus adapted to the needs of (i) middle forms, (ii) younger 
forms, (iii) upper forms. In dealing with “The Approach to the Bible’, Miss Avery 
says, ‘We have suffered in recent years from the fallacy that children need to be 
entertained with the minimum of material, tricked out picturesquely, and above all 
to be saved from the intolerable strain of hard work.’ ‘Children’, she says, ‘like accu- 
mulating precise information . . . they enjoy working on pedestrian lines. For example, 
they will be ready to master the names and order of the books of the Bible.’ In teaching 
the origin of the Gospels, it is important for children to realize that ‘they were the 
crystallization of an unbroken tradition set down when its truth could be challenged 
by living witnesses who had known Jesus’. In a chapter on the ‘Approach to Church 
History’, Miss Avery says: ‘Pupils are too ignorant and too lacking in imagination to 
appreciate the sweep of Church history throughout the centuries, but what does 
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appeal at every stage is the human factor and, through their interest in outstanding 
men and women, they can be brought to recognize the activity of God and be 
moved to admiration, which is the first step to discipleship.’ 

This book is full of valuable and original information. It opens up avenues of 
thought and experiment for teacher and preacher. It has been written in a spirit of 
high adventure. 

Man in Community, by Russell P. Shedd (Epworth Press, 30s.). The author was 
born in Bolivia, of missionary parents, and is looking forward to taking up an appoint- 
ment in a Baptist seminary in Portugal. This book is an Edinburgh Ph.D. thesis, in 
the writing of which he has had the guidance of Dr James S. Stewart and Dr W. 
Manson. The subject is relevant to these desperate times. The first chapter (pp.3-41) 
is devoted to the Old Testament conceptions of human solidarity. The second deals 
with post-biblical Judaism (pp.42-89), and the third deals with the Pauline conception 
of the Fatherhood of Adam (pp.93-125). The climax of the work (pp.126-99) is a 
very able chapter, in which the solidarity of the New Humanity ‘in Christ’ is 
expounded as the New Israel. This book is in the first class among degree theses, and 
should win its way among the books which must be studied by theological students. 

Christianity among the Religions, by E. L. Allen (Allen & Unwin, 18s.). The author 
adopts an admirable plan. He traces from the thirteenth century the gradual awakening 
of Western missionaries and teachers to the spiritual values of the religions of the East. 
This congenial task covers pp.11-116. He has gleaned certain solutions of the 
problem: (i) Christianity stands over against its rivals as truth against error, (ii) The 
other religions contain an admixture of truth and error, perhaps because they draw 
upon a primitive revelation since largely obscured. Christianity can therefore recognize 
in them a preparation for the Gospel; it comes not to destroy, but to fulfil. It accepts 
and completes the truth that was present elsewhere in fragmentary fashion. (iii) 
Christianity is the absolute religion, the culmination of a process of development in 

which the other religions are moments, each justified in its place but each transcended 

in its turn. (iv) There is no absolute religion, but Christianity is the highest. It is 
superior to all rivals. (v) No comparison is possible between religions, since each is 

a whole that carries its own standards within itself. Each embodies the form of 

spiritual life appropriate to a particular culture. Christianity is ‘God’s countenance 

as revealed to us’. 
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